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HE beautiful and highly finish- 
“Ped Picture which we have pro- 
Z,vided for the present month, 
‘vas engraved and prepared ex- 
im. pressly for the Garland. It is 
mivery pretty, and tells its own 
ESN SS story. The hardy pioneer has 
ceased his labor fora short time, stood his axe 
beside him, and, instead of retiring to his cabin, 
(which, by the way, looks as if it would not accom- 
modatea very large party,) has seated himself upon a 
log for the purpose of partaking of some refreshment. 
His faithful dog is also by his side, and kindly sub- 
mits o have hiseyes covered, and has raised one fore- 










“ Well, Kate,” said her bridesmaid, Lucy Cam- 
eron, “the clouds look very threatening, and you 
know it is said to be an unlucky omen for one’s 
wedding night to be stormy.” 







“Pshaw, Lucy, would you frighten me with 
some old grandmother’s tale, as if 1 were a child? 
| believe not in omens, and shall forget all unlucky 
presages, when the wife of Richard Gaston,” an- 
swered the lovely and smiling bride. 










“You treat it lightly, and I trust it may not be 
ominous of your conjugal life,” resumed Lucy ; 
“but my Aunt Kitty says that’s the reason she 
never married; because it was raining in torrents 
the day she was to have been wedded, and she dis- 
carded her lover because it was unlucky.” 

“Ah, Lucy, I do not mean to doubt your good 
aunt’s word ; but there must have been some more 
serious cause linked with the one you have men- 
tioned. My life on it, I do not lose a husband for 
% slight a cause. It must be something more than 
acommon occurrence, that shall now break off the 
match with Dick and myself. But see, the com- 
pany are beginning to arrive,” said Kate, as she 
looked from the window of her room, “and I must 
prepare for the ceremony.” 



















The morning of the day of which we have spo- 
ken, had opened in unclouded splendor, and all 
‘eemed propitious to the nuptials that were to be 
slemnised in the evening. The inmates of the 
cabin in which the preceding conversation had been 
carried on, had arisen cheerfully with the first 
N. S.—Von. IV.—No. 2.—Fes. 1245. 
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THE MAIDEN’S ADVENTURE.—A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF VIRGINIA. 


foot, which he has been instructed to do in the place 
of saying ** please,” or saying “ grace.” A well edu- 
cated dog, that, and “ makes his manners” much bet- 
ter than some of his more intelligent fellow-beings. 
He also thus shows his regard for the rights of others. 
By politely asking for what he wants, he secures 
the good will of the giver, and is more likely to have 
his wants gratified than if he were to “snatch and 
catch” at what does not properly belong to him. 
The life of a Pioneer is a perilous one, and some- 
times attended with thrilling adventure, as an i!- 
lustration of which, and as peculiarly appropriate 
to accompany the engraving, we introduce the 
following graphic and interesting story :— 


notes of the early robin, to prepare for the festival, 
to which the whole neighborhood, consisting of all 
within fifteen or twenty miles, (for the neighbor- 
hoods were then large, and habitations scarce,) 
were indiscriminately invited. 

Kate Lee was the only child of her parents, and 
had been born and raised in the humble cottage 
which her father had assisted to construct with his 
own hands. Mr. Lee had moved to his present 
residence, when few ventured thus far into the In- 
dian territory ; aud by his own labors, and that of 
his two servants, had erected a double cabin, and 
cleared about fifly acres of land, upon a rich piece 
of high ground, a mile and a half from the James 
River. By his urbanity and kindness, he had gained 
the confidence of the Indians; and in all their de- 
predations so tar, he had gone unscathed, He was 
of good birth and education, and the most hospitable 
man in the settlement. The property which he 
held, and the style in which he lived, together with 
his superior knowledge, gave him a standing among 
the settlers superior to all. Ever ready to assist 
the needy, and always just in his opinions and ac- 
tions, he was looked to for counsel, rather than 
treated as an equal, 

As we said before, Kate was his only child, and 
had been the solace of her parents for nineteen 
years. She had now attained to full-blown woman- 
hood, and, from her beauty and intelligence, her 
hand had been often asked by the hardy sons or 
the pioneers. Her heart was untouched until 
young Gaston laid siege to it. To his eloquent 
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appeals she lent a willing ear, and promised to be 
his bride. 

As Kate was the loveliest girl in the country, so 
was Richard Gaston the most to be envied among 
the youtlis. Of fines manly stature, superior intel- 
lect, and unflagging energy, he was the best match 
in the settlement. He cultivated a little farm on 
the other side of the river, and when occasion of- 
fered, engaged in the practice of the law, for which 
both education and nature fitted him. He had been 
in the settlement about seven years, and from his 
open and conciliatory manners, his bold and manly 
bearing, had become a favorite with all around him. 
He was always the first to take up his rifle, and 
sally against the hostile Indians, when necessity 
required it, and, from his undoubted courage, was 
always chosen leader of the little bands, formed to 
repel the savage foe. 

When the toils of the week had passed, Gaston 
might be seen, with his rifle on bis shoulder, mov- 
ing toward the river where his canoe was fastened, 
and springing lightly into it, dashing through the 
foaming waters, and among the rocks, as safely 
and cheerfully, as if passing over a smooth and 
glassy lake; and on the following evening, he 
might be seen again, braving the rushing current, 
with the same careless ease, but more thoughtful 
brow ; for who ever yet parted from the girl of his 
heart, with the same joyful aspect, which he wore 
when going to meet her? Lat us now return to 
the wedding day. 

‘* Have you heard of the Indian that was found 
murdered on the bank of the creek this morning ?” 
said a young man, after the company had assem- 
bled, to Mr. Lee. 

“ No,” answered Mr. Lee, with surprise, “I had 
hoped from the long peace that has reigned, we 
should have no more such outrages against the 
poor Indians. But how is it possible, sir, if they 
are thus shot down, that we can expect them to be 
quiet ?” 

“The body,” continued the first speaker, “ was 
found by some of his tribe; and they immediately 
threatened vengeance if the murderers were not 
given up. But this is impossible; because we do 
not know them.” 

At this moment, a loud crash of thunder echoed 
through the woods so suddenly as to make all start 
from their seats. 

“ Well, my friends,” said Mr. Lee, as soon as all 
was again quiet, “we shall be as likely to suffer 
from this rashness as the offender, and must be pre- 
pared. I am glad you have brought your guns 
with you, for unless they come in too large a body, 
we shall be able to hold out against them.” 


This was said with that calmness which a fre- 
quent recurrence of such circumstances will pro- 
duce; and as he rehung his rifle, after preparing 
it for immediate use, the bride entered the room, 
in all the loveliness of graceful beauty. Few orna- 
ments decked her person, because none could add 
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to her natural grace and elegance. Her hair of jos 


black, was simply parted in front, drawn back, ang 
fastened behind, displaying a forehead of marble 
whiteness ; a wreath, mingling the wild rose With 
other forest flowers, was the only ornament on her 
head. 

The storm, which had before been heard but at a 
distance, seemed now to have attained its greatest 
violence, and to be concentrated over the house 
Peal after peal of thunder, came ringing thr oh 
the hollows, each succeeding one apparently louder 
and more crashing than the former. Flash yo, n 
flash, of the quick and vivid lightning, streamed 
out, resting awhile upon the surrounding scenery, 
and striking terror into the hearts of the more sy. 
perstitious guests. The rain, which at first fe] jp 
large drops, that could be distinctly heard ami 
the awful silence, save when the thunders echoed, 
now came down in torrents; and the thunder pealed 
out, louder and louder, quicker and quicker, leay ng 
scarcely intermission enough for the voice of Rich- 
ard Gaston to be heard by his beautiful bride. He 
had impatiently awaited the invitation of Mr. Lec 
to meet his daughter, but no longer able, amid the 
war of elements, to restrain himself, he advanced 
to, and seated himself by the side of his beloved 
Kate, and gently taking her hand in his, inquired 
if she was alarmed by the storm? To his inquiry, 
she only smiled, and shook her head. 

“T see not then why we may not proceed with 
the ceremony; the storm’ here a keen and 
fearful crash jarred the house to its foundation, 
leaving traces of fear on the countenances of al! 
but the lovers and the parson; Gaston continued, 
however, * the storm may last an hour, and that is 
longer, my Kate, than I would like to defer the 
consummation of my hopes.” 

“T am ready,’ answered Kate, blushing, and 
without raising her eyes. 

They rose from their seats and advanced to the 
parson, who immediately commenced the ceremony. 
It was impossible to tell whether pleasure or fear 
predominated on the countenances of the guests, 
as they pressed forward, to witness the solema 
ceremony of uniting two beings for life. In the 
intervals of the thunder, a faint smile would play 
upon their faces, but, as a rattling volley would 
strike their ears, their shrinking forms and bloo¢- 
less lips, betrayed their terror. ‘The tempest seemed 
for a moment to have held its breath, as if to wit- 
ness the conclusion of the nuptials; but now as 
the parson concluded with “ salute your bride,” a 
peal of thunder, keener, and more startling than 
any yet, struck such terror to their souls, that none, 
not even the parson, or Gaston himself, both o! 
whom had been shocked, perceived that the clim- 
ney had fallen to the earth, until awakened to 
sense of their situation by the shrill war-whoop o 
the Indians, which now mingled in dreadful uniso" 
with the howling storm. 

All thought of the storm vanished at once—de- 
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fence against the savages seemed to be the first idea 
of all, as each man, with determined look, grasped 
his rifle, and gathered around the females. 

The Indians, led on by their noted chief Eagle 
Eve, toavenge the death of their comrade, found 
in the morning, would perhaps have awaited the 
subsidence of the storm, had not the falling of the 
chimney displayed to them the disorder and confu- 
sion within the cabin. Viewing it as the most fa- 
yorable time for an attack, they raised their dreaded 
war-whoop, and sprung to the breach. That whoop, 
however, served but to nerve the hardy pioneers, 
and chase from their bosoms the fears which the 
wars of nature alone created. Richard Gaston, 
from custom, assumed the command; and with that 
coolness and self-possession, which indicates un- 
daunted bravery, proceeded to give such orders as 
the time would allow. 

“Let the females,” said he, ‘ go above and lie 
upon the floor, and we, my brave boys, will show 
them what stout hearts and strong arms can do in 
defence of beauty. Six of you go in the next room, 
and see that the villains enter not, except over your 
dead bodies; the rest will remain, and defend this 
opening.” 

The reader must not suppose that all was still 
during this brief address. The Indians, whose 
numbers amounted to several hundred, had fired 
once, and not being able, on account of the rain, to 
load again, now attempted to enter over the ruins 
ofthe chimney, and through the windows. The 
lights had been extinguished at the first yell, and 
all was dark, save when the flashes of lightning 
revealed to the few within the fearful odds against 
them without. Several vollies had meanwhile 
been poured into the Indians, and a momentary 
flash revealed the effects. Many were lying dead, 
or dying, forming a sort of breastwork at the breach. 
Becoming more infuriated, as those who had gone 
before, fell, under the constant fire of the whites, 
the savages now, in a compact body, attempted an 
entrance ; and the whites, still cool, as if danger 
threatened not, waited until they reached the very 
breach, and then every man, with his muzzle al- 
most touching the Indians, discharged his piece. 
The savages wavered and then fell back, amid the 
shouts of the victorious yeomen. 

The next flash of lightning discovered the In- 
dians retreating to the woods, and dragging many 
of their dead with them. Another wild shout burst 
from the lips of the victorious whites. When all 
was again still, the voice of Mr. Lee was heard in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance so far; and 
when he had concluded, he proposed a consultation 
upon the best means to be pursued, as it was cer- 
tain the Indians had only retired to devise some 
other mode of attack. Some were for deserting 
their present situation, and flying to the woods for 
concealment; others, and the greater number, pro- 
posed remaining where they were, because the In- 
dians had not certainly gone far, and if discovered, 
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unprotected by the logs, they must fall an easy 
prey to such superior numbers, while by remaining, 
they had some advantage, and asmall chance to 
keep them off. 

In the meantime, the females, the firing having 
ceased, had left their hiding-place, and now min- 
gled with the warriors. It was soon determined 
to hold on to their present situation, and defend it 
to the last, should they be again attacked. The 
better to add to its security, several of the stoutest 
commenced raising a barrier at the opening, with 
the logs that had been thrown down; while others 
barricaded the doors and windows. This being 
finished, they began an inquiry into the injury they 
had received; and found six of their number were 
killed. 

The rain meanwhile had ceased, and the distant 
mutterings of the thunder could be only heard at 
intervals. All was silent in the cabin, awaiting 
the expected approach of the savages. Kate had 
approached Gaston when she first came into the 
room, and timidly asked if he was hurt. Having 
received a satisfactory answer, she had remained 
silently by his side, until all was prepared for ac- 
tion. Then, for a moment forgetting the dangers 
that surrounded him, Gaston yielded to the impulse 
of his heart, and imprinted upon her ruby lips the 
kiss of which he had been so suddenly deprived by 
the onset of the savages. 

** My own Kate,” said he, “if you find we are 
to be overcome, you must try and make your es- 
cape through the back door, and thence to the 
woods. Here is one of my pistols, take it, and if 
you are pursued, you know how to use it; shoot 
down the first foe who dares to lay a hand on you. 
Make for the river; you know where my canoe is; 
the current is rapid and dangerous, but, if you can 
reach the other bank you are safe. Farewell, now, 
my own sweet love, and if I fall, may heaven pro- 
tect you.” 

Gaston was not a man to melt at every circum- 
stance, but to be thus separated from his bride, 
perhaps never to meet again, brought a tear to his 
manly cheek, Love had for a moment unmanned 
his firm and noble heart; but it had past, and he 
was again a soldier; thinking only how best to 
defend what he valued more than his life--his 
wife. 

At this moment the whoop of the Indians was 
sounded to the assault. Each man sprang to his 
post. The whites had been equally divided, and a 
party stationed in each room. The rooms were 
now simultaneously attacked by the foe; and with 
clubs and large stones they endeavored to force the 
doors. The silence of death reigned within, while 
without all was tumult and confusion. The door 
at length yielded—one board and then another gave 
away, While yell upon yell rose at their success, 

“ Hold on, boys, until I give the word,” said Gas- 
ton, “and then stop your blows only with your 
lives.” 
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The door and its whole support yielded, and in 
poured the savages like a whirlwind. “ Fire now,” 
said Gaston, * and club your guns.” 

Almost as one report sounded the guns of every 
one in the house—the yells and cries of the wound- 
ed and infuriated foe almost appalled the stoutest 
hearts; but this was no time to admit fear, if they 
felt it. The Indians were making every exertion 
to enter over the pile of dead bodies that blocked 
up the doorway ; and the gun of each man within, 
clenched by the barrel, was lowered only to add 
another to the heap. For twenty minutes the fight 
had raged with unabated fury, and with unrelaxed 
exertions, when the moon, breaking forth in all her 
splendor, exhibited the combatants as plain as the 
light of mid-day. One Indian, stouter and bolder 
than the rest, had gained an éntrance, and fixed 
his eyes on Gaston, as he saw him encouraging and 
directing the others to their work of death, he gave 
a loud yell and sprang at him like the tiger on his 
prey. The quick eye and arm of Gaston were too 
rapid for him, and in an instant he lay dead from a 
blow of the young maa’s rifle. 

But the strength of the brave little band began at 
length to fail. Their numbers had diminished 
more than half. Before the enemy hac, however, 
entered, it had been proposed and acceded to, as 
the only chance, that the females should attempt 
an escape from the back door, next the river, while 
the men should cover their retreat, as well as their 
diminished numbers would admit. Accordingly, 
an attempt was made, and an exit gained; the 
whole force of the Indians being collected at the 
front door, to overcome the stubborn resistance of 
the whites. 

The little phalanx stood firm to its post, until 
they saw the women had sufficient start to reach 
the wood before they could be overtaken; and then, 
pressed by such superior numbers, they slowly fell 
back to the same door, and the few that survived, 
made a rush, and drew the door close after them. 
They had now given way, and nothing but superior 
speed could possibly save them. If overtaken be- 
fore reaching the woods, they were inevitably lost 
—if they could gain them they might escape. 
The delay caused by the closing of the door was 
short, and the enemy were now scarcely fifteen 
yards in the rear. Fear moved the one party al- 
most to the speed of lightning—thirst for revenge 
gave additional strength to the other. The Indian, 
fresher than his chase, gained upon them rapidly. 
As they heard the savages close upon them, every 
nerve was excited, every muscle strained to the 
utmost. For a short distance indeed they main- 
tained the same space between them, but, alas! 
the strength of the whites failed, and too many 
of them, overtaken, fell beneath the club of the 
savages, Gaston, who was equal in activity to any 
of his pursuers, had soon gained the lead; and, with 
great speed, had increased the distance between 
him and the Indians. 
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He knew that his wife would make for the river, 
and in all probability would be able to reach j. 
and it was his object to get there also, if possible, 
in time to assist her across the rocky and rapid cur. 
rent, or at least to see that she was safe beyong 
pursuit. The river was not far, and as he bound d 
down the rough hill sides, he could distinctly hea: 
the rolling of its waters, over the rocky bed, Ho 
took the nearest course to the landing, and the ye). 
of the Indians, scattered in every direction throush 
the woods, strained him to the greatest exertions 
He reached the river—his canoe was there—}jc 
wife was not—despair overcame his soul. 

** She must be taken, and I too will die,” he ey. 
claimed, in bitter agony. 

At that moment, a light and bounding step, |ike 
that of a startled fawn, drew his attention to the 
top of the bank, and his wife, whom he had given 
up for lost—his darling Kate, bounded into his em. 
brace. He hurried her into his canoe, for the [p- 
dians were but a few yards behind. It was but thy 
work of a moment, to cut loose the line that held 
his bark ; but before he could spring into it, three 
stout Indians were close upon him. 

“ Shove off, Kate, and trust to fortune to reas 
the other shore,” cried Gaston, distractedly, as |) 
turned to engage the Indians, while his bride es. 
caped. The devoted girl seemed doubtful whether 
to fly, or stay and die with her husband. Gaston 
seeing her hesitation, again called frantically to her 
to escape, before the Indians were upon them. She 
now attempted to push her boat off, but she had re- 
mained a minute too long—a brawny and athletic 
savage seized the boat and sprang into it, withina 
few feet of the alarmed maiden. She quickly re- 
treated to the other end, and faced about, despair 
painted in every lineament of her face. ‘The In- 
dian involuntarily stopped to gaze upon the beaut.- 
ful being before him. That pause was fatal t 
him. Kate’s self-possession instantaneously re- 
turned, and as the savage sprang towards her slic 
levelled her husband’s pistol and fired. The bu!- 
let entered the savage’s brain : he fell over the side 
of the boat, and disappeared beneath the bubbling 
waters; while instantly seizing the oar which had 
dropped from her hand on her first alarm, hate 
turned the bow of her boat in the direction of the 
opposite shore, and began to stem the rapid current. 

During the few seconds that had thus elapsed, 
the canoe had shot below the place where her hus- 
band struggled with the remaining Indians; and 
she was now out of hearing of the combatants. 
Standing erect in the boat, her long hair was hanging 
loosely on her uncovered neck, her white cress 
moving gently to the soft breeze, and her little 
bark avoiding the many rocks jutting their heads 
above the rushing waters, it gave to the beholder 
an idea of some fairy skiff, kept up, and guided by 
the superior power of its mistress. Steadily she 
moved on, until near the middle of the river, when 
she heard a splash, followed by a voice, some Cis 
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tance behind her. At first she thought it another 
Indian in pursuit, but soon the chilling thought 
was dispelled. Her own name, breathed in ac- 
cents that had often thrilled her to the soul, was 
beard, sounding a thousand times more sweetly 
than ever on her ear. She quickly turned the 
head of her boat, and although she could not propel 
:against the stream, she kept it stationary, until 
Gaston, who had overcome his pursuers, reached it. 
ilis great exertions in the unequal struggle on the 
tank, his efiorts to reach the boat, and the loss of 
hood from a deep cut on his arm, had left him so 
moments after he had regained his wife. Kate 
Lass the peril of permitting the boat to float with 
‘he current, and with all that courage and coolness 
which woman possesses in times of danger, she did 
not stop to Weep over him, but again seizing the 
car, directed her bark to the opposite bank. Guid- 
ed by the careful hand of love, how could the fra- 
vile skiff be lost, even amid the rushing whirlpools 
it had to pass. They safely reached the bank, and 
Gaston having returned to consciousness, supported 
by the arm of his wife, slowly wended his way to 
his farm. 
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Their anxiety, however, was, for some time, al- 
most intolerable to learn the fate of their friends 
whom they had left on the other side of the river. 
Whether the Indians had triumphed completely, 
whether a successful stand had been made by any of 
those they pursued, or whether all had been alike mur- 
dered by the relentless savages, were unknown to 
Kate and Gaston, and filled their minds with uneasy 
fears. While, however, they were thus in doubt 
as to the fate of their friends, a hurried footstep 
was heard approaching, and Mr. Lee, the next mo- 
ment, was in his daughter’s arms. With about 
half of his visitors, he had escaped, and, in a few 
days, rallying around them their remaining border 
neighbors, they succeeded, finally, in driving the 
hostile savages from their vicinity. 

If any one will visit the hospitable mansion of 
the present proprietor of the estate, which has des- 
cended from our Kate, they may hear her story 
with increased interest, from the lips of some of her 
fair descendants; and upon taking a view of the 
place, where she crossed amid such perils, they 
will not be surprised to learn that the circumstance 
should have given to it the name of the “ Maipen’s 
Apventurst.’—Graham’s Mag. 
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Music isa mystery. I have ever been puzzled 
to imagine what there could be in the scraping of 
catgut, the clangor of a hollow brass instrument, or 
the thrumming of ivory keys, that should move 
every feeling of the soul. The fact is inexplicable, 
and less inexplicable than singular, that reason, 
passion and kindness, may all fail in subduing rug- 
zed man, and yet a few harmonious tones soothe 
him tocomplete gentleness. 


For how many purposes has music been used !— 
The religious assembly tune their songs of praise 
ty itsaid, and sound loud anthems, intermingled 
with the notes of the pealing organ, or the grum 
bass-viol. Though the association of bellowses 
anda “big fiddle” with heavenly psalms, may ap- 
pear somewhat droll, yet to me there is nothing 
unappropriate in it. Music is perhaps the most 
pleasant and refined favor conferred by art: now 
ought not the best things of earth be made servicea- 
tle in rendering thanks to their Creator ? 


The general, marching to the battle field, takes 
music for one of his chief servants. He applies 
the notes of the fife, to drown all note of the future 
in his soldier’s minds—the tap of the drum that 
they may not dread having their blood tapped by 
‘he enemy—and the blast of the trumpet to blow 
‘way their fear and hesitation. Music is thus per- 
verted to nerve up man to kill his fellow man, 
coolly and without compunction. It is ‘ spirit-stir- 


The following article is from the Asylum Journal, published at Brattleboro’, by the inmates of the Vermont Asylum 

for the Insane. 

CRAZY COGITATIONS.—MUSIC. 
** Singing birds are seldom sad; ‘ 
But silent cats are always mad.” 


ring,” indeed; and it literally gives the evil spirit 
of carnage a crimson pool to stir in. 

Music in the social circle is to me the most de- 
lightful. There it drives dull care away, touches 
the too hilarious with soothing melody, and rouses 
the sluggish mind. How pleasant to the child is 
the first soft tune! How warm the mother’s affec- 
tions, as she listens to a well-remembered song of 
her early home! How deep is the current of the 
father’s feelings, as some gay air recalls his freak- 
ish days! It is in this place, more particularly, 
that music seems to fulfil its legitimate object. 
Here it elevates, polishes, and softens. Ilere it 
dispels fatigue, anxiety, and gloom. Here it cheers, 
amuses, and delights. And, best of all earthly 
pleasures, it may be enjoyed without the sting 
which follows excess or improper use. 

In the ball-room, the animation which some live- 
ly jig puts into the dancers’ heels, is another of the 
results of music. There is truly a strange sympa- 
thy between the horse-hair of the fiddler’s bow and 
their limbs, for both keep time exactly. Whether 
it be owing to Mesmerism or not, “doctors disa- 
gree.” But it is certain that the hair and strings 
of the violin, made into a whip, and laid ebout their 
legs, could not produce quicker motions. J think 
this might be a good punishment for those who 
keep up their revels too late. If music is wrongly 
used, or used too much, let the instrument by which 
it is produced be made a weapon of chastisement. 






























































































THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


(PRIZE POEM.) 


BY MISS ANGELINE CARGIN. 


“ Mamma, you said when you came home, a story you would tell ; 
We'll seat us here by your dear side, and bid our sports farewell ; 
You are so kind on New Year’s eve to stay with us at home, 

We'll gladly lay our toys aside, to sit with you alone.” 


“ Are you all here !—Go ring the bell for Ann and Mary-Jane. * * * * 
’T was yesterday, a scene I viewed, that filled my heart with pain; 
I heard a man, whose hoary locks proclaimed his end was near, 

Make his sad plaint; and as he spoke, [ saw a falling tear.” 






“Oh, no, mamma, do not relate a story fraught with wo, 
For that would damp our childish glee, and make us sad, you know ; 
The merry bells are chiming forth,—the gay join in the dance,— 

Then why not tell us something joyous our pleasures to enhance ?” 






“« My children, listen to the tale 1am about to tell; 
It will instruct in after years, and that should please you well. 
He told me, too, I must relate his history to you, 

That he might not forgotten be, when life he bade adieu. 





His bed was made of yellow leaves—his mantle, purest white— 
His withered limbs, and moaning voice—his dim and darkened sight— 
His feeble pulse, and labor’d breath—bespoke to all a man 

Whose future life could not exceed in length the shortest span. 






His father stood beside his bed—the celebrated Time— 
He looked sedate, and seem’d to me a man scarce past his prime ; 
His stately form was muscular—he had an eagle eye— 

And, like a rosy, active youth, he mov’d most buoyantly. 





Old Eighteen Hundred Forty-four addressed me thus—‘ Give ear! 
See how false hope, despair, and grief, have mark’d my pathway here: 
My life has been a chequered scene, and yet I dread to die— 

Oh, must my name in coming years in dark oblivion lie! 











When I was born, I’m told my name was heard on every tongue ; ( 
Tn social circles, festive halls,—the aged and the young of th 
Proclaimed their joy that one so fair should grace a world like this, as de 
And said my life should be one scene of bright unclouded bliss. ” 
futur 

They promised that the wealth I gave should not be spent for nought, after 
And, at my feet, oblations pure, with gratitude be brought ; drea 
But when my precious gifts were strown, they wasted them away,— 101 
Sold them to Ease and Idleness, to Pleasure and Delay. tre 
pine 

My lovely children often knew deep anguish and distress ; dea 
I sent them round with days and weeks, that they mankind might bless; Un 
: And, save December, all are gone,—my youthful group are fled ; _ 
But memory retains each name—their virtues are not dead. wed 
they 

My first-born son was highly praised, and hailed with heart-felt joy ; safe 
The next, more mild, as well beloved, was but a short-liv’d boy— one 
March was a rude and blustering lad, with ever changing mind ; I 
re 


Yet he performed the task I set ; then quietly resigned 
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His place to April, gentle girl, who wept his loss with me, 

Yet blent her tears with rainbow smiles, till May, in merry glee, 
Came carolling her joyous notes, adorned in robes of green, 
While at her feet were blushing flowers in rich profusiun seen. 


Next came sweet June, in green attire, al] gemim'd in sparkling light; 
A garland crown’d her beauteous brow, from wild-rose, red and white ; 
She passed the meadows and the fields, and sought the sylvan bowers,— 


There she expired, for melody beguiled her numbered hours. 


July, like June, was gaily clad, and shunned the open glade; 

She quench’d her thirst with cooling dew, then sought the leafy shade,— 
When August, seeing her retire, came joyfully along, 

And plucked the ripe delicious fruits, singing the harvest song. 


September came,—her opening hand strewed bounties widely round,— 
Her wardrobe was of golden hue, her brow with azure crowned ; 

But in a gale that swept the land, and yonder raging sea, 

Her fragile bark was swallowed up,—thus was she torn from me. 


October’s pale and faded cheek foretold a sure decay ; 

Bright Hope for her no chaplets wove,—she quickly pined away. 
November next did I embrace with all a parent’s care; 

She loved but coldly, and her brow a pallid hue did wear ; 


And oft to me she sung the dirge of Autumn’s rustling leaves ;— 
I sigh to think her life was like a swiftly passing breeze. 


Behold my young December here; 


the cold hath gemm’d her tears— 


No diamonds set on Beauty’s brow so splendidly appears.’ 


Here the Old Year, exhausted, sank—I speak with sad remorse— 
At twelve o’clock, my dears, last night, he lay a stiffened corse! 
His faithful daughter faintly moaned, and with expiring breath, 
Yielded her life, and by his side, sweetly reposed in death.” 
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Catlin gives the following account of the belief 
of the Western tribes of Indians in a future state, 
as described by an Indian Chief: 

“Our people all believe that the spirit lives in a 
future state—that it has a great distance to travel 
after death towards the west—that it has to pass a 
dreadful deep and rapid stream, which is hemmed 
ison all sides by high and rugged hills—over the 
stream, from hill to hill, there is a long and slippery 
pine log, with the bark peeled off, over which the 
‘ead have to pass to the delightful hunting grounds. 
Un the other side of the stream, there are six per- 
ns on the good hunting grounds, with rocks in 
their hands, which they throw at them all when 
ey are on the middle of the log. ‘The good walk 
sfely to the good hunting grounds, where there is 
one continual day—where the trees are always 
cteen—where the sky has no clouds—where there 
‘e continual fine and cooling breezes—where there 
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is one continual scene of feasting, dancing and re- 
joicing—where there is no pain or trouble, and 
people never grow old, but for ever live and enjoy 
the youthful pleasures. 

The wicked see the stones coming, and try to 
dodge, by which they fall from the log, and go 
down thousands of feet to the water, which is dash- 
ing over the rocks, and is stinking with dead fish 
and animals, where they are carried around and 
brought continually back to the same place, in 
whirlpools; where the trees are all dead, and the 
waters are full of toads, lizards and snakes; where 
the lost are always hungry, and have nothing to 
eat, are always sick, and never die; where the 
wicked are continually climbing up by thousands 
on the side of the high rock, from which they can 
overlook the beautiful country of the good hunt- 
ing grounds, the place of the happy, but never can 
reach it.” 
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KITTY COLEMAN. fund | 
Kitty} 
BY FANNY FORRESTER. han 
; An arrant piece of mischief was that Kitty Cole- clairvoyance, and can see a heart where few w she . 
man, with her winsome ways and wicked little expect one to exist; for, did he not perch: hi hers | 
heart! Those large bewildering eyes! how they now in the eye, and now on the lip of Kitty ¢ dred f 
poured out their strange eloquence, looking as in- man, and witha marvellously steady aim, ett 
4 nocent all the while as though they had peeped ting a personage, a trifle more dready.) who oo 
‘ from their amber-fringed curtains quite by mistake, “7 itty 
or only to join in a quadrille with the sunlight! Both PO sprees aye sould 
* And then those warm ripe lips! the veritable ings ° 
| a Blind! no, no! If the laughing rogue did {42 jy . pocs 
go eee bleed single instance, it was not that he aimed fils, vst one 
had emptied his quiver before. Harry Raymon: i 
That is, a well bred bee, which cared to pillow must have had a tough heart, and so the arrow - Raym 
his head on pearls white as snow on the heavenside bounded. Oh! a very stupid fellow was th. lady. 
of our earthly atmosphere, and sip the honey of Harry Raymond! and Kitty hesitated not to sal ms 
: Hybly from the balmy air fanning his slumbers. it; for, after walking and riding with her all throys) pretty 
And so wild—unmanagable was she! Oh! it was the heavy month of June, what right had he t vate 
shocking to proper people! Why, she actually grow dignified all of a sudden, and look upon jor. the ¥ 
: laughed aloud—Kitty Coleman did! I say Kitty, when he did it all, as though she had been a nauoh. upon, 
F + because in her hours of frolicking, she was very ty child that deserved tying up? To be sure, Bu 
; like a juvenile puss, particularly given to fun-lov- Harry Raymond was a scholar, and in Jove, as peopl 
ing; and, moreover, because every body called her every body said, with his books; but pray wha al 
Kitty, except heraunt Martha, was a well bred wo- book is there of them all that could begin to cq) a 
man, and disapproved of loud laughing, romping, pare with Kitty Coleman? in to 
* and nicknaming, as she did of other crimes; so she There used to be delightful little gatherings eylph 
always said’ Miss Catharine’s hair—those long, our village, and Kitty must, of course, be there; nots 
golden locks, like rays of floating sunshine wander- Harry, stupid as he was, always went too—Peorle, pe 
ing about her shoulders—should be gathered up of course, glad to see him, for the honor was so W 
into acomb: and once the little lady was so oblig- thing, if the company had otherwise been even s - 
ing as to make trial of the scheme; but, at the first undesirable. But Kitty hesitated not to show her ney 
bound she made after Rover, the burnished cloud dislike. She declared he did not know how to be aa 
broke from its ignoble bondage, and the little silver civil; and then she sighed, (doubtless at the boor- and 
; comb nestled down in the long grass forevermore. ishness of scholars in general, and this one in par- “ 
Kitty was ased romp. It is a hard thing to say of ticular:) and then she laughed, so Jong and mus: ngs 
+ one we all loved so well, but aunt Martha said it, cally, that the lawyer, the schoolmaster, the four Nos 
shook her head, and sighed the while; and the clerks, the merchant, and Lithper Lithpet, om 
squire, aunt Martha’s brother, said it, and spread dandy, all joined in the chorus: though for the |i". much 
; open his arms for his pet to spring into: and care- of them, they could not have told what the !acs oe 
ful old ladies said ityand said, too, what a pity itis laughed at. Harry Raymond only looked toward ar 
that young ladies now-a-days would have no more the group, muttered something in a very il]-natured = 
‘ regard for propriety! and even Enoch Short, the tone about butterflies, and then turned his back upon wat 
great phrenologist, buried his bony fingers in those them, and gazed out of the window, though it was a 
dainty locks, that none but a phrenologist hada very certain he could see nothing in the pitchy hes 
; right to touch, and, waiting only for the long sil- darkness. It was very strange that Kitty Coleman 
very laugh that interrupted his scientific research- should have disregarded entirely the opinion of suc 
es to subside, declared that her organ of mirthful- a distinguished gentleman as Harry Raymond: for 
ness was very strikingly developed. It was thena he had travelled, and sported an elegant wardrov”. 
; matter past controversy; and of course Kitty and owned a gay equipage, a fine house ave 
was expected to do what nobody else could do, and grounds, and every thing that was handsome. bu! a 
say what nobody else had a right to say; and the she only laughed the louder when she saw he wes A 
sin of all was chargeable to a strange idiosyncrasy, displeased. Indeed, his serious face seemed to 1 And 
a peculiar conformation of the mind, or rather brain, fuse the concentrated, double distilled spirit © \ 
, over which she had no control; and so Kitty was mirthfulness into her; and a more frolicsome cre? Dut 






forgiven, forgiven by all, buat—we hada story to ture never existed than Kitty was—until he was A 

tell. gone. Then, all of a sudden, she grew fatigued - 
I have heard that Cupid is blind, but of that I and must go home immediately. 

believe not a word. Indeed, I have a confirmation It was as much on Harry Raymond’s account 4 - 


strong, that the malicious little knave has a sort of her own, that aunt Martha was distressed at tle 
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sordenish manners of her romping niece, and 
end it her duty to expostulate every day. But 
Kitty insisted that her manners were not hoyden- 
sh, and if her heart overflowed it was not her fault. 
She could not shut up all her glad feelings within 
her; they would leap back at the call of their kin- 
jred gushing from other bosoms and to all the 
beautiful things of creation, as joyous in their mute 
eloquence as she was. Besides, the wicked little 
kitty Coleman was very angry that aunt Martha 
should attempt to govern her conduct by the lik- 
igs of Harry Raymond ; and to show that she did 
not care an apple-blossom for him, or his opinion 
either, she Was more unreasonably gay in his pre- 
sence than any where else. But, whatever Harry 
Raymond might think, he did not slander the little 
lady. Indeed, he never was heard to speak of her 
but once, and then he said she had no soul. A 
pretty judge of souls he, to be sure! a man that 
never laughed! How can people who go through 
the world, cold and still like the clods they tread 
upon, pretend to know any thing about souls! 

But notwithstanding the enmity of the young 
seople, Harry Raymond used to go to squire Cole- 
man’s and talk all the evening with the squire and 
aunt Martha, while his big black eye turned slowly 
in the direction Kitty moved, like the bewitching 
sylphide that she was; but Kitty did not look at him, 
notshe! What right had a stranger, and her father’s 
guest, too, to act his reproof in such a manner. 

When Harry went away he would bow easily 
and gracefully to the old people, but to the young 
lady he found it difficult to bend. Conduct like 
this provoked Kitty Coleman beyond endurance ; 
and one evening after the squire and spinster had 
left her alone, she sat down, and in very spite 
sobbed away as though her little heart would break. 
Now it happened that the squire had Jent his visiter 
a book that evening, which, strange enouch for 
such a scholar, he had forgotten to teke with him; 
but luckily, Harry remembered it before it was too 
late, and turned upon his heel. ‘The door was open, 
and so he stepped at once into the parlor. Poor 
Kitty sprang to her feet, and crushed with her fin- 
gers two tears that were just ready to launch them- 
selves on the roundest and rosiest cheek in the 
world; but she might have done better than blind 
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herself, for, by some means, her feet came in unin- 
tentional contact with aunt Martha's fautewil, and 
her forehead in consequence found itself resting very 
unceremoniously on the neck of Rover. It is very 
awkward to be surprised in the luxurious abandon of 
tears at any time; and it is a trifle more awkward 
still, tostumble when you wish to be particularly dig- 
nified and then be raised by the last person in the 
world from whom you would receive a favor. Kitty 
felt the awkwardness of her position too much to 
speak, and of course Harry could not release her until 
he knew whether she was hurt. It was certain she 
was not faint, for the crimson blood dyed even the 
tips of her fingers, and Harry's face immediately 
took the same hue, probably from sympathy. Kitty 
looked down until a golden arch of fringe rested 
lovingly on its glowing neighbor: and Harry, too, 
looked down on Kitty Coleman’s face. Then 3 
low, soft whisper—low and soft as the breathing of 
an infant; and (poor Kitty must have been hurt, 
and needed support) an arm stole softly around her 
waist, and dark locks mingled with sunny ones, and 
Kitty Coleman hid her face—not in her hands. 

Harry forgot his book again that night, and never 
thought of it till the squire put it into his hand the 
next morning. Harry visited the squire very early 
the next morning. Very likely he came on busi- 
ness, for they had a private interview; and the 
good old gentleman slapped him on the shoulder, 
and said “ with all my heart!” and aunt Martha 
looked as glad as propriety would let her. As for 
Kitty Coleman, she did not show her face, not she; 
for she knew they were talking about her—such a 
meddler was Harry Raymond! But, as the arrant 
mischief-maker bounded from the door, there wasa 
great rustling among the rose bushes, insomuch 
that a shower of bright blossoms descended from 
them, and reddened the turf; and Harry turned a 
face brimming over with joyfulness to the fragrant 
thicket, and went to search out the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 

Now it happened that Kitty Ccleman had hidden 
in this very thicket, and she was, of course, found 
out; and—I do not think poor Kitty ever recovered 
from the effects of her fall, for the hand of Harry 
Raymond seemed very necessary to her forever 
afterwards.— New Mirror. 
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BY MRS. S. BROUGHTON. 


How fair is the tinge of the young vernal rose, 
As in bright blushing beauty its petals unfold ; 

And with diamond drops sparkling the carnation glows, 
When in glery the banners of morn are unrolled. 


But the violet fringe of those pennons will fade, 
And the tempest’s breath darken the carnation’s glow ; 
And the rose, where the pencil of beauty hath strayed, 
When the storm-cloud has pass’d, shall lie mournfully low. 


And the pure gems of light that so brilliantly beam‘d 
In the Circles of love ’round the mother’s fond heart,— 


One by one must go down in the dark rolling stream, 
And like shadows of glory, at sunset, depart. 


But a beautiful region is beaming afar, 

Where the crystalline fountains, o’ershaded with bloom, 
Cast their spangles of light on the sweet scented air, 

And the wings of the cherubim scatter perfume. 


There the flow’rets, that wither'd ‘neath time's chilling sky, 
Transplanted, shall live in perennial prime, 

While the anthems of glory are sounding on high, 
And the arches of sapphire ring back the loud chime. 
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On the day following the ball at Madame de 
Soissonac’s, which had ended in the disagreeable 
manner already related, Mrs. Roberts and her 
daughters were sitting together in the drawing- 
room after a late breakfast, deeply engaged in dis- 
cussing the unintelligible adventures of the preced- 
ing night, when their servant informed them that 
there wasa gentleman in the ante-room who desired 
to speak with madame on business. 

“On business? I wonder who it can be? Tell 
the gentleman to come in,” said Mrs. Roberts. 

The servant accordingly threw wide the door, 
and a very well dressed personage entered, holding 
a paper packet, considerably larger than an ordi- 
nary-sized letter, in one hand, and his hat in the 
other. 

“‘IT come, madam,” said the stranger, “on the 
part of Mademoiselle Amabel, who has taken the 
liberty of sending in her Jittle bill; and as she has 
been unexpectedly called upon to make a large 
payment to the manufacturer who supplies her with 
silks, she will be obliged by immediate payment.” 

Mrs. Roberts became as red asscarlet; but with- 
out speaking she he!d out her hand for the packet, 
and endeavored, not without some success, to look 
dignified and composed. It was found that this 
milliner and dressmaker’s bill for, herself and her 
daughters, during the last nine weeks, amounted to 
eighty-seven pounds, and an odd frank or two over. 

It did not take very long to unfold the packet, or 
to arrive at the page bearing the record of the 
amount, but it sufficed to bring both the Miss Rob- 
ertses to such a station behind the sofa on which 
their mamma sat, as enables them very speedily to 
become as well acquainted, with the state of the 
case as herself. 

Mrs. Roberts had calculated that the bill of Made- 
moiselle Amabel might amount, at the very most, 
to about five-and-thirty pounds, which she supposed 
would not be called for before the expiration of 
some months. Clever as she was, however, she 
had now decidedly made a great blunder; and it 
was not very easy to get out of the scrape into which 
she had fallen. But, as [ have said, she did not lose 
her courage, but raising her eyes, and fixing them 
on the messenger, she said, 

** Disez & votre maitress.” 

It was now the man’s turn to color, which he did, 
looking rather fierce at the same time. Mrs. Rob- 
erts observed it, and attributed it to displeasure at 
her having forgotten his rather remarkably profi- 
ciency in the English tanguage. 

“Oh, [ beg your pardon, young man ; I quite for- 
got that you knew how to speak English, which I 
really think I still prefer to every other language 
when I can make it convenient to use it. Tell 


your mademoiselle, then, if you please, that as the 
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bill is a good deal longer than I expected, it jg . 
solutely necessary that I should look it over oy, 
at my leisure. And you may mention to her als 

if you please, that by her foolishly leading me jp: 

such a great error about the time when she y ish d 
to be paid, I shall not be ready with the money for 
a day or two—that’s all. You may go now, if yo, 

please. I will see about it, and your madempoise}| 

shall hear from me.” 

The man civilly replied that he had no doubt tho 
end of the week would suit Mademoiselle Amato 
perfectly well, and then, with as low a bow as ho 
thought necessary, left the room. 

“ What will papa say ?” exclaimed Agatha, os 
the door closed behind him. “Isn’t eighty-seyen 
pounds, mamma, a monstrous deal of money ji 
such a short time? Don’t you think it isa sh ck. 
ing large sum!” 

“ No, my cear, I do not think it is at all, consid- 
ering the very elegant appearance that I have taken 
care you should both of you make. As to my part 
of it, every body knows that no girl in the world, 
let her be ever so handsome, or ever so elezant, 
can hope to get on, either in marrying, or even 
getting a decent partner, unless her chiaperon js 
well-dressed, and looks like a woman of fashion. 
On this point, I am quite sure your father will agree 
with me. But lownI am rather afraid that he 
will find fault at seeing such an immense quantity 
of things put down to your names. Besides, hie 
never, you know, ventures to find fault with me; 
but I don’t think it is quite clear that he will con- 
sider it necessary to be equally ceremonious about 
you. Iam sure if he is angry, I don’t know what 
on earth you will say to him.” 

* Don’t you think it might be possible, mamma, 
to pay this horrid bill without his knowing any 
thing about it!’ said Agatha, looking very sad. 
“It would be so much better, you know, if you 
could, for when he once gets hold of a thing, ie 
bores one for ever with it—doesn’t he ?” 

“He is a little in that line, Agatha, there is no 
denying it,” replied her mother. “ But you know 
I never get any thing worse for my share than jus 
the tiresomeness of listening to it. You both o! 
you know perfectly well, that he would never 
dream of finding fault with me for buying a clos 
or any thing else. Indeed it would be very odd 
he did.” 

“ But you wouldn’t like, mamma, to hear hia 
going ding-dong, day after day, every time tht 
we put on any thing decent, eternally repeatitz 
eighty pounds in nine weeks! eighty pounds \ 
nine weeks! eighty pounds in nine weeks!” sa 
Maria, wittily putting her hands behind her bacs. 
and walking up and down the room with @ step 
and attitude, which certainly resembled those “ 
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her papa, more than might have been expected 
from $0 light-footed and slender a young lady. Mrs. 
Roberts smiled, and Agatha laughed aloud. 

«Jt is very clever, Miss Maria,” said her mother, 
endeavoring to recover her gravity, “but it won't 
vo far, I'm afraid, towards paying Mademoiselle 
Amabel’s bill; and as to doing it without making 
cour father give me an extra check, it is impossible, 
1 must ask him for the money—there is no other 
wav of getting out of it.” 

“ Don’t, mamma!” persisted the usualy volatile, 
but now firm-minded Maria. “Pray don’t; if you 
jo, you will repent it as long as you live, for you 
vill never hear the last of it.” 

«J have not a word to say against the correctness 
of yourstatement, Maria,” replied her mother, “ex- 
cept the just assuring you that it is as inevitable as 
it is true.” 

* As to that, mamma,” said Agatha, laying down 
the alarming bill, which she had been perusing with 
a heightened complexion, ‘tas to that, you know 
there are, for there must be, ways enough to man- 
ase such a matter as this, without going at the very 
first pinch and telling papa of it. What do you 
suppose all the exquisitely dressed women in Paris 
do when a bill happens to run up a little higher 
than they expected?! Can you possibly believe that 
they all trot off to show it to their husbands? Or 
that things would go on as smoothly as they seem 
todo now, if they did? Do you really suppose the 
women of Paris are such idiots?” 

“Then what do you suppose they do do, Agatha?” 
returned Mrs. Roberts, who had listened to this re- 
monstrance with considerable attention. 

“ Why, this is what I suppose they do, mamma ; 
when a lady finds herself, a propos of her milliner, 
exactly in the position that you are now, @ propos 
of Mademoiselle Amabel, I guess, as the Yankees 
siy, that it is to her she would apply, and not to her 
own husband, to ascertain what would be the easiest 
way of settling the affair.” 

“What can you mean, Agatha, by talking such 
abominable nonsense to me?” returned Mrs. Rob- 
erts, in a tone of great displeasure. “ You may 
think as lightly of running ia debt as you please, 
but I can tell you that this is no time for joking, 
and if you don’t believe me, you may ask your papa 
for his opinion.” 

“Yes, yes, Ido believe you, mamma; but it seems 
to me that you must be joking, if you mean to say 
that I have proposed your asking Mademoiselle 
Amabel to pay her own bill. But she may make 
the paying of it comparatively easy. If I had to pay 
the bill, [should have gone to the woman this morn- 
ing, and taken with me as much ready money from 
my housekeeping purse as I could conveniently 
spare; this [ should give her, taking good care to 
have her receipt for it, and I should tell her, with 
tne most perfect frankness, that her bill having 
come in considerably before I expected it, [ could 
not possibly pay it directly without taking it for- 
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mally in to my husband, which was what [ never did 
with my milliner’s bills if [ could possibly help it. 
I should then add, with a gay sort of laugh, that, 
nevertheless, if she insisted upon having the money 
directly, it should be done; but that if so, I should 
be obliged, though I liked her style extremely, to 
employ another milliner, as I did not choose to be 
subjected to this startling style of doing business.”’ 

Mrs. Roberts listened to all this very gravely 
but with an expression of countenance not quite 
easy to interpret. ‘There was a mixture of admi- 
ration and surprise in it, but in addition to this, 
there was an air of being half frightened. But as 


she remained silent, expecting, perhaps, that her 
young counselior would proceed, Maria ventured to 


say that what Agatha proposed appeared to her ex- 


tremely reasonable, and very likely to succeed. 

“ Upon my word, mamma, I think, that at any 
rate you ought to make the experiment. Just 
think how we were hurt and vexed last night by 
that horrid woman’s impertinence. I quite give 
her up now, for it is past three o'clock, and we have 
neither card, note, nor any thing else to explain it. 
So think, dear mamma, of our vexation last nicht, 
and do not add to it by bringing down papa upon 
us, about these unfortunate dresses, which, after 
all, you know, it would have been absolutely im- 
possible for us to do without, if he were to take it 
into his head to kill us for it. Just fancy, if you 
please, the pretty appearance that Agatha and I 
should have made had we been left to our pitiful 
thirty pounds per annum, at Lady Moreton’s and 
Lady Foreton’s—at the embassy—at that horrid 
Madame de Soissonac’s—and 'n short, at all the 
places that have given us the least pleasure.” 

The evident savoir faire of both her daughters, 
certainly surprised Mrs. Roberts a good deal; but 
sie felt that it might be, and at the present moment 
actually was, very useful. 

“ Where in the world did they get such clever 
thoughtful notions ?”’ was the idea which first sug- 
gested itself to her mind; for in London, in her 
very gayest days, Mrs. Roberts had never been 
called upon to exercise her superior faculties in 
this sort of way—but the mental answer to the 
mental question was obvious—France had done it 
—Paris had done it. She herself felt a perfectly 
different creature in Paris, and no wonder the girls 
did so too. But although Mrs. Roberts very plea- 
santly felt the use of such ready and intelligent 
advisers, she had been too long accustomed to be 
herself the main spring of the domestic machine, 
to relish the idea of her children’s taking it into 
their heads that she could not get on without their 
help. She, therefore, only nodded to them both, 
with an air of light-hearted, gay good-humor, and 
said, 

“ Well, girls, when the carriage comes, which 
it will do directly, I suppose, I shall drive to Ma- 
demoisclle Amabel’s and see what I can do with 
her. But before I go to put on my bonnet, girls, I 
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shall choose to say one word to you both. You 
must remember, my dear children, that our hap- 
pening to have fallen into particularly gay and ele- 
gant society since we have been in Paris, which I 
have contrived to bring about solely for your sakes, 
and that of your exemplary brother, you must take 
great care to remember that although this may 
have justified, and more than justified, my having 
permitted this little excess in the article of dress, 
yet, that as a general principle, I must strongly re- 
commend economy, and the most careful avoidance 
of every thing like running intodebt. If I did not 
conceive it impossible that with such a mother as 
myself you should ever forget this, I should be per- 
fectly miserable, I should indeed. But 1 trust 
there is no danger of it.” 

The carriage did come to the door immediately, 
as Mrs. Roberts expected it would, but although 
this usually punctual lady was naturally inclined 
to hasten away, both because she made it a rule 
never to keep the coachman waiting, and because 
she was really very anxious to finish the business 
she wasupon, Miss Maria detained her long enough 
to say, ‘“ But remember, mamma, the best way in 
the world to bring Mademoiselle Amabel to terms 
is to order something new ; and if you do, dearest 
mamma, don’t forget how very badly I want a new 
scarf. J have not one that is fit to be seen.” 

Mrs. Roberts only nodded in reply and departed ; 
but she returned very soon, apparently in excellent 
spirits, and generously made a present to each of 
her daughters of a very splendid new scarf. No 
more was said at that time on the subject of made- 
moiselle’s bills, the young ladies very wisely de- 
cided in their own minds that if their mamma 
wanted any more talk about it she would take care 
to let them know it, and that if she did not, it would 
be a great pity to set her going again upon so very 
disagreeable a theme. 

Another, and another, and another day passed 
away, but no more was heard of Madame de Sois- 
sonac. The high spirit of the Roberts family, on 
which they particularly prided themselves, rose to 
a pitch that required, especially in the more easily 
exploding bosoms of the ladies, the safety-valve of 
vituperation, to preserve them from bursting. They 
had also another motive for wishing to discuss the 
subject with some one of their acquaintance whom 
they had been in the habit of meeting at the as- 
semblies of the fair but perfidious French woman, 
in order to discover beyond the possibility of mis- 
take, whether others had received the same affront 
as themselves. They doubted, however, for some 
time, as to the person to whom they should first 
open their hearts on the subject. Mrs. Bretlow 
would have been in many respects the most eli- 
gible person to whom they could have addressed 
themselves on this occasion, inasmuch as she was 
really intimate with Madame de Soissonac, and 
was therefore likely to know the real cause of her 
abominable behaviour. But then, this real intimacy 
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had always appeared to be accompanied by a ores: 
deal of real affection, and it was not well to talk te 
any body an the subject, who was likely to be « 
strongly prejudiced as Mrs. Bretlow. 

It was finally decided to call upon Lady Moreton 
and her cousin, and also that Edward should aa 
company them, if he felt so disposed. He was ao. 
cordingly sent for from his room. The young an 
obeyed the summons instantly, having just com. 
pleted his morning costume for the Boulevards, ap) 
looking, as his mother said, like a Parisian ang. 
only with a lovely English color in his cheeks, . 

“Edward, dearest, if you have no objections,” 
said the respectful parent, “I should like yout 
with us this morning to call on Lady Moreton and 
Lady Forton. Though they are, both of them, 9). 
ways kindness itself, they are never so delighted: 
see us as when you are of the party. You will 0, 
won’t you? Weare going on purpose to talk 
them a little about the impertinent behaviour o 
that extraordinary Madame de Soissonac, and | 
should like that you should be with us. What ¢ 
you say toit, my dear!” 

“ Why, no, ma’am, thank you, I think I'd rather 
not. For, to say the truth, the Soissonacs are, jy 
my opinion, a vast deal too absurd to talk about: 
and of all people in the world, I am the last y 
ought to enter upon the subject,” said the young 
man, coloring. ‘ I would rather not go, thank you.” 

“Upon my word, dear, you must explain your. 
self,’ said his mother. “ Perhaps, Edward, you 
know a great deal more about them than we 
Do tell us every thing that you have heard, my 
dear, dear Edward. It is cruel to keep us in the 
dark if you do know any thing. I must beg thet 
you will hide nothing.” 

“ Really, mother, [ know very little about them, 
for I can’t say I have ever given myself the trov- 
ble to inquire. But if you won't talk too much 
about it, I will tell you what I have reason to sus 
pect; and one or two fellows of my acquaintance, 
who know old Soissonac a great deal better than | 
do, say they are quite sure I am right. The fact 
is, my dear ladies—it is very absurd, you know, 
but I can’t help that—the fact is, that Monsieur ce 
Soissonac, the tiresome old husband of our pretty 
friend, has taken it into his head to be jealous of 
me.” 

* Jealous !” 
once. 


exclaimed all the three ladies «! 
“ Jealous of you, Edward !” 

The young man replied to them all, at one and 
the same instant, by a low and graceful bow, an! 
then turned round, and, by the help of the mirror 
over the chimney-piece, re-arranged a curl up 
his left temple, which the playful profundity of tv 
salutation had displaced. 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed his mother, after 4 
pause, and looking at him with an eye that seemed 
to say, * No wonder!” 

“It is very shocking, I am sure, altogether,” 
said Agatha, looking very grave. “ But I dow! 
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snderstand exactly how her warning us off her 
semises in so very impertinent a manner, can do 
spy good in the business.” 

«Don't you, my dear?” returned her brother 
éemurely, casting his eyes upon the carpet. 

«Upon my word, Edward,” said his mother, 
«this obstinate reserve on your part is exceedingly 
jj.judged, to say the least of it. How can we 
bow, for instance, how we ought to conduct our- 
slyes, in case we meet Madame de Soissonac ac- 
cidentally 2” 

«J would recommend you, ma’am, not to push 
yourselves into any further intimacy with Madame 
je Soissonac—you really must excuse my not being 
more explicit,” returned Mr. Edward Roberts, 
looking greatly displeased at them all, and walked 
out of the room. 

« Well, well,” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, “ we all 
know but too well, [ am afraid, what depraved 
creatures French wemen are—nor will I pretend 
todeny that if one could bring one’s mind to say 
that any man’s perfections could be an excuse for 
such abominable conduct, my son Edward is the 
man. The best thing we can do now is, to try 
and get a good talk with Lady Moreton and her 
cousin. We shall be sure to find out something, 
and it is very possible, I think, that it may end by 
our going without poor Edward to the Soissonac 
tall on Tuesday. Come, Maria! let us put on our 
things—the carriage will be here directly.” 

* * ** * *k + 


On reaching the splendid mansion, in which 
lady Morton and her cousin had their very showy 
apartment, the Robertses had the satisfaction of 
being informed that they were both athome. Nev- 
ertheless, on entering the spacious drawing-room, 
they found no one in it, save a young girl in deep 
mourning, whom they had never seen before, and 
who seemed almest lost in its ball-room-like extent. 
She looked a little frightened, as if unaccustomed 
tothe task of receiving strangers, but she rose, 
and begged them to sit, in a manner which showed 
that she considered herself at home, and bound to 
do the honors of the saloon, till the mistress of it 
appeared, 

She was very young for such an office—certain- 
ly not more than seventeen, and looked younger 
till, from the great simplicity of her dress, and the 
almost childish manner in which her pretty brown 
hair was combed away from her face, and suffered 


tohang with its closely curled ends behind her 
ears, 


“fa! what an ugly girl,” whispered Agatha to 
Maria. “ Did you ever see such a fright?” 

“Never !’? was the satisfactory reply. ‘Never 
since I was born !” 

“J will go and call my aunt Moreton,” said the 
young stranger, leaving the room as soon as the 
party had seated themselves. 

lady Moreton soon made her appearance, fol- 
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lowed by her niece, and greeted her visitors with 
great corciality. 
“How d’ye do, Mrs. Roberts ? 


How d'ye do, 
my dears. 


Pretty bonnets, upon my word. Here, 
you see, I have got a young niece come to visit me 
—Miss Bertha Harrington is her name. I don’t 
know whether your young ladies will like her. 
She is rather dull by way of a companion just now, 
that’s the truth. She has just lost her mother,” 
she added in a half whisper to Mrs. Roberts. But 
if it was intended to be unheard by poor Bertha, the 
purpose failed, which was made evident by the 
rush of tears which filled her eyes, and by the sud- 
denness with which she rose from the chair in 
which she had placed herself, and left the room. 
“There she goes again, Sophy,” continued Lady 
Moreton, now addressing herself to her cousin. 
“Upon my honor I shal] be worn to death if she 
goes on so! Her mother was my own sister, the 
only sister I ever had, and therefore, of course her 
sudden death has, naturally, almost broken my 
heart; and then just think, my dear Mrs. Roberts, 
what it has been for me, in addition to my _ suffer- 
ings as a sister, to have to bear with this poor 
weak-spirited girl, who positively never passes an 
hour of the day without shedding tears, more or 
less; does she, Sophy!” 

“ Most assuredly she does not,” replied Lady 
Forton, with a sneer, which spoke plainly enough 
the sort of sympathy which she was in the habit of 
bestowing on the motherless girl. 

*“ How long we shall be able to endure it, Heaven 
knows,” resumed Lady Moreton. “ Poor Sophy 
bears it better than I do, for her temper is perfectly 
angelic ; and every one knows [ can’t charge my- 
self with being particularly ill-tempered neither. 
I can assure you, Mrs. Roberts, that I have suffer- 
ed enough in my time. Poor Lord Moreton, who 
was old enough to be my father, would certainly 
have been the death of any woman who had not 
had a good temper. But from my earliest child- 
hood I have always loved nothing in the world so 
well as being gay and happy. 1 couldn't bave had 
a bad temper with such a husband as mine, to have 
managed in this way for years before he died, and 
never to have disappointed any of my friends of a 
single féte ; not one, I give youmy honor. 1 could 
not have had a bad temper, could [I !”” 

* Why, no, no!” exclaimed both the Misses Rob- 
erts in a breath, while Mrs. Roberts, after a mo- 
ment’s meditation, which must have greatly in- 
creased the value of her opinion, gravely replied, 
“IT really do think, Lady Moreton, that you too, as 
well as you cousin, Lady Forton, must have had 
the temper of an angel, I do indeed.” 

“ Well, to say the truth, that is exactly what I 
have been very often told; and I leave you to judge, 
Mrs. Roberts, what a person with my gay, happy 
temper must suffer from having this poor dismal 
girl for ever and for ever before my eyes! I do 
assure you that | believe it is killing me by inches,” 





































































































Lady Forton sighed deeply, and pressed her fore- 
head with her delicate hand. 

‘Ah! there it is, you see. Poor Sophy has not 
the strength of mind to bear itasIdo. It will kill 
her my good friends, it will positively kill her. 
By all I can learn from this poor blubbering girl, 
my sister died very suddenly—very unexpectedly 
indeed, and Sir Christopher Harrington, that’s her 
husband, you know, was so horribly shocked and 
frightened at it, that, as well as I can understand, 
he gave orders to have mourning made for the 
child (Bertha is his only child) without an hour’s 
delay, and as soon as she was fairly covered with 
bomnbazine and crape, he sent her off with his law- 
yer, and an elderly female servant, who has always 
waited on‘her, with orders to bring her tome! I 
am sure his grief must have made him mad, poor 
man, or he never would have thought of doing any 
thing so distracted. And what is worse, it seems 
perfectly clear, from what the lawyer said, that Sir 
Christopher expects we should keep her here; for 
he coolly mentioned, just as if it could be any ob- 
ject to me, you know, that her father had settled 
five hundred a year on her, four of which was to be 
paid for her board ; as if I should care three straws 
whether she paid or not. If she were a fine, hand- 
some, lively girl, that could help us on with our 
parties, she might spend the whole five hundred 
upon her dress, and welcome, for we should both of 
us, lam sure, be glad to have her. But sucha 
girl asthat! I really do feel that she is killing 
me by inches.” 

“My poor dear lady! T am sure my heart 
aches for you!” said Mrs. Roberts, wringing her 
hands together, and looking as dolorous as if all 
her own family were condemned to death by inches 
also. 

“You are a very kind-hearted woman, Mrs. 

Roberts,” resumed her ladyship, * and it really is a 
comfort to open one’s heart to you; but I can’t 
help laughing either, at the thoughtful slyness of 
Sir Christopher. What do you think of his order- 

ing his lawyer to tell me that in case he did not 

marry again (and he is just forty years old, ob- 

serve,) but in case he does not marry again, this 

girl will have the whole of his unentailed proper- 

ty, amounting, the man said, to at least three thou- 

sand a year. Now [ know perfectly well that this 

message was sent in order to tempt me to keep 

her for the pleasure of having an heiress to take 

about with me, which every body in this country 

knows is exactly the same thing as having a fine 

piece of preferment in one’s gift. But 1 am too 

well off, and stand too well in Paris, to care a far- 

thing about it. It was cleverly thought of, too, for 

most people would give a great deal for it, though 

I would not give a button.” 

At length the lady paused to take breath, a va- 

riation which seemed to rouse Mrs. Roberts from 

her reverie, for she instantly rose, and in rather a 

hurried manner began to take her leave, without 
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having had the courage to ifitroduce the Subject of 
Madame de Soissonac’s delinquency, But wher 
she rose thus suddenly without having al 
the subject at all, her daughters exchanged glances 
knit their brows, and looked exceedingly angry - hy, 
perceiving that their negligent parent was actyy)). 
backing towards the door, they exchanged another 
glance, and then Agatha said, in rather a Joujo, 
voice than she usually deemed proper in the t 
ence of a countess, 

* Stop one moment, mamma! [I should like + 
ask their ladyships if they are going to Madame ¢ 
Soissonac’s on Tuesday next, because we want 80 
particularly to know.” 

“On Tuesday next?!’ returned Lady Moreton, 
“Yes, to be sure we are, child; we always » 
there every Tuesday. She gives some of the bow 
parties in Paris, and I don’t care a straw for the 
looms. What made you ask the cuestion, made. 
moiselle ?” 

Agatha felt that she had got herself into a scrape, 
She did not at all like having to say that Madam 
de Soissonac had warned them off, but she c 
not now avoid it, and therefore replied with a litt! 
scornful laugh, 

“That Madame de Soissonac appeared to haye 
taken offence at something they had said or done, 
for that she had distinctly told them the evening 
before, that she was going to make some alter. 
ations in her parties, which would prevent her 
being able to receive them on Tuesday, and yet it 
was plain that she had not said the same to other 
people.” 

“Really!” said Lady Moreton and Lady Fortor 
in chorus. And the eyebrows of both ladies gradu 
ally raised themselves considerably higher thon 
usual on their foreheads. ‘Their Jook and manner 
altogether, were indeed exceedingly disagreeable 
to the Robertses. Their two ladyships evident!y 
received it asa fact which admitted of no contra- 
diction, that Madame de Soissonac intended to a’ 
front them. 

“Is it not very strange?” said -Agatha, her 
cheeks glowing with indignation. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, my dear,” replied Lacy 
Moreton. “ Perhaps she did not like the look of 
your dresses last night? That would be quite 
enough, I promise you. She never can bear slics- 
by dresses.” 

“ Not like the look of our dresses! 
words which most assuredly would have risen ' 
the lips of each of the Robertses, had they not «| 
been too well-behaved to repeat the words of : 
countess in her presence. Fgr a moment thi 
were all silent, and then Mrs. ae articulated, 
but with a great deal of gentleness, “I don’t thins 
it could have been that.” 

And the poor lady remembered, not withou 
disagreeable twinge, that all their dresses were 
both new and costly, and, alas! that none of them 


had been paid for. The two young ladies, a's, 
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were a good deal disgusted, and very naturally so, 
st the suggestion, but they only smiled, upon 
qhich Lady Moreton rejoined, 

« Well, [ don’t know—I am sure I can’t tell—it 
is impossible to say,” concluding these satisfactory 
remarks with a condescending nod to each of them, 
adding, * Good by—good by—don’t let us keep you 
sanding,” which of course meant, ‘“ Don’t keep 
ne standing.” A hint sufficiently well understood 
») induce Mrs. Roberts and her daughters to re- 
treat without further ceremony. 

The two young ladies re-entered their carriage 
with feelings a good deal irritated; but Agatha’s 
frst words, which were, “ Horrid old woman ;” 
and Maria’s first words, which were, “How I do 
detest that sort of pride and condescension mixed 
up together, so that it is impossible to tell which 
one is going to have !’’ did not receive so sympa- 
thetic a return from their mamma, as they might 
naturally have expected ; but the fact was, that at 
that moment Mrs. Roberts’s faculties were so com- 
pletely absorbed upon a speculation that concerned 
the future, that she had little or no attention left to 
bestow upon the present. 

The situation of Mrs. Roberts at this time was 
certainly one of some difficulty and embarrassment. 
Though the ready wit of her daughters, acting 
upon her own sagacious judgment, had relieved 
her from the sudden difficulty produced by the de- 
mand of Mademoiselle Amabel, Mrs. Roberts had 
received and paid too many bills in the course of 
her life, not-to feel, in the very midst of her tri- 
umph at getting rid of the dun, that the relief was 
but temporary. Moreover, though such trifles 
were not of sufficient consequence, seriously to 
torment any person with so respectable an income 
as she had the command of, she could not help re- 
collecting sometimes, with rather an uncomfort- 
able consciousness, that Mr. Roberts had given her 
money expressly to pay certain domestic bills, 
which she had quite forgotten, and suflered the 
money to melt away out of her fingers, she really 
did not know-for what. 

But there was something a great deal worse 
than all this, which weighed upon the mind of 
Mrs. Roberts. She had been for above twenty 
years in the habit of assuring her husband, children, 
and as many people as would listen to her, that she 
was one of the best managers that ever lived; and 
the consequence was that a great many people 
consulted her in a very flattering manner upon 
points of economy, and that her husband trusted all 
Comestic affairs to her without reserve. Could she 
quietly have gone into prison for these troublesome 
‘tile debts, without any body’s knowing any thing 
avout it, she would have suffered absolutely no- 
‘ung, in comparison to what she sometimes en- 
cured now, when she thought what little chance 
there was that she should ever get clear of them, 
without confessing their existence to Mr. Roberts. 
This idea tormented her perpetually, and the more 
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s0, of course, because she would not indulge herself 
with the relief of confiding it to her daughters. 
Why was it then, that although nothing in the 
world had occurred to alter this position of things, 
and although she had all the vexation of Madame 
de Svissonac’s offensive conduct, and the uncere- 
monious commentary of the ladies Moreton and 
Forton upon it, to add to her annoyances—why 
was it that her countenance expressed so very be- 
nign a degree of satisfaction ? 

It was not for nothing, gentle reader. Mrs. 
Roberts had that morning heard enough to occupy 
her mind by night and by day for some time to 
come, without Jeaving her any leisure to recur to 
her trumpery little debts; excepting just to re- 
member, perhaps, what a great pleasure it would 
be to get rid of them. 

“Why,” thought Mrs. Roberts, “why should 
not I step forward at this critical moment, and of- 
fer to relieve my excellent and most flattering 
confidential friend Lady Moreton of the trouble- 
some guardianship of her niece? As to her mourn- 
ing and her moaning, it could not possibly produce 
the slightest inconvenience to me. I should not 
be called an unfeeling sister because I did not 
mourn and moan with her. Four hundred a year! 
More than half as much again as we have got now! 
It would be perfectly impossible that we could go 
wrong with that—perfectly! And then the con- 
tingency! Let any woman Jook at Edward—any 
woman in the world, rich or poor, old or young, 
and see if she can do it without feeling at her 
heart that he is the handsomest man she ever saw. 
Living with him, too, actually living under the 
same roof with him! I will defy her to help her- 
self, poor girl; there can be no doubts or fears 
about that part of the business. And even if her 
father, Sir Christopher, shou/d marry, and it should 
turn out that she would never have any thing be- 
yond her present five hundred a year, I should still 
be delighted with the match. ‘The connection, 
with our high spirit and superior sort of feelings on 
those subjects, would perfectly reconcile us all to 
the marriage, even though her father were to have 
half-a-dozen sons. Our calling on that proud old 
woman to-day was perfectly providential !” 

Now then who will wonder at Mrs. Roberts’ 
looking pleased despite all the troubles which beset 
her? Or who can blame her if, with such occu- 
pation for her thoughts, she did not pay any great 
attention to what her daughters were talking 
about ? 

Few women, in any station of life, had ever at- 
tained a more thoroughly independent situation in 
their domestic circle than Mrs. Roberts. 
not even Edward, unless he pretended to be half in 
joke, ever ventured to contradict her. Mr. Rob- 
erts, as far as he was concerned, knew that he had 
a great deal better not. His life, as he managed 
it, was by no means a very uncomfortable one, 
though he hated being scolded as much as most 
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men; for, without absolutely yielding up the power 
of seeing, hearing, and guessing from day to day 
what was going on around him, he managed so 
cleverly to bow and to bend, to twist and to turn, 
in order to avoid falling under the displeasure 
of his wife, that, notwithstanding her strictly sus- 
tained authority, they very rarely appeared to dis- 
agree. 

On arriving at home she hastened to her room, 
where she found Mr. Roberts, sitting balf asleep, 
with a newspaper before him. She roused him up 
by exclaiming, ‘“ Mr. Roberts, you must be wide 
awake now, and listen to what I have got to say to 
you,” in an accent which showed plainly enough 
that the promised communication was to be re- 
ceived as extremely agreeable. 

“ Have either of the girls had an offer?” cried 
Mr. Roberts, eagerly. 

‘** Nonsense, Mr. Roberts! You really need not 
trouble yourself to be in any fuss about their mar- 
rying. Such girls as mine, with a mother to take 
care of them, who tolerably well knows what she 
is about, are not very likely to encumber their fa- 
ther’s house too long. No, sir, I have something 
better than that for you,’ said Mrs, Roberts, seat- 
ing herself in an arm-chair opposite to him, resting 
her elbows on its arms, and looking at him with a 
countenance perfectly radiant with satisfaction. 

Had not Mr. Roberts, several times since his ar- 
rival in Paris, heard his lady announce an invita- 
tion, or even a call from some titled absentee, with 
an appearance of triumphant delight as remarkable 
as what she displayed now, he might have been 
more moved by her exulting manner; but although 
no secret accumulation of debts had as yet been 
disclosed to him, the worthy gentleman had begun 
to have a painful sort of misgiving about their ex- 
penditure. 

“Well, sir,” began Mrs. Roberts, as soon as she 
had finished her jocose examination of her hus- 
band’s grave face, “though you do look so very 
solemn, I suppose you do not intend to deny that 
we are living with a great deal more enjoyment, 
and amongst a very much better set of acquaint- 
ance, than we ever did before ?” 

«Oh, yes, my dear,” replied the husband, * it is 
quite certain that none of us ever went out into 
company so much before ; and as to titles, and all 
that sort of finery, of course there is no comparison. 
Iam only afraid sometimes, my dear, that there 
may be a little too much of it—and I can’t help 
thinking sometimes that it must be impossible for 
you, my dear Sarah, to save quite so much money 
as you intended. Ido sometimes feel jialf afraid, 





my dear, that you must be putting your good man- 
“agement to some inconvenience about it. But 
though this does sometimes come into my head, I 
soon satisfy myself again, by recollecting how 
quite impossible it is that with your management, 
you ever should get into any real trouble about 
money.” 


THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


Mrs. Roberts did certainly feel uncomfortable 
for about half-a-minute as she listened to this ye o 
civil speech, but she rallied again directly 
plied, 

“Keep yourself easy, sir, I beg, about mo 

matters; as long as you choose to confide the, 
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me they can never go very far wrong, you may do. 


pend upon it; but you may rest assured that 


It ig 
not the scrimping mite of an income which w; 
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that you could contrive to squeeze out of your sty. 


‘ 


pid business, that can do to keep up things as th 
are now—it is impossible to form intimate fro; ‘ 
ships with peeresses and that sort of people, a 
yet go on dressing like a kitchen-maid.” 

“Then what can we do, my dear Sarah 2” orjeg 
the worthy man, exceedingly alarmed. « [f the 
income won’t do, what is to become of us?” 

“ Why, really, sir, I believe you would fing jt 
rather difficult to get out of the difficulty if yoy 
had not a wife to help you. But if you wil! haye 
the condescension to give me leave, I will tel] yoy 
what you must do. My friend, Lady Moreton, has 
been opening her heart to me respecting her 
charming niece, the daughter of Sir Christopher 
Harrington, his only daughter and heiress, yoy 
know. Dear Lady Moreton has been all but ask. 
ing me if we will take her with an allowance of 
four-hundred-a-year for her board and other ex. 
penses. Now this, you see, my dear, would not 
only make every thing perfectly easy on the score 
of money—for four-hundred-a-year makes an j 
mense difference—but it will be such a monstr 
advantage to the girls on the point of connexion. 
And who knows, Roberts, what may be the end of 
it? Who knows whether Edward and Miss Ber- 
tha Harrington may not like one another? She is 
quite young, in fact quite a child almost, and there- 
fore it must be, in a great measure, in our power 
to make her understand by degrees that Edward is 
not only the handsomest, but by far the most ami 
able and excellent young man she can ever hope t 
meet with. And just think, my dear—only fx 
your mind for a few minutes upon the real facts of 
the case, Roberts. Five hundred a year, certain, 
and she the daughter of a baronet. If this were 
all, it seems to me that we might really bé con- 
tented. What do you think about it, Mr. hod 
erts?” 

“Think about it, Sarah? Why I think that if! 
could live to see him make such a marriage % 
that, I should be contented to die the day alter.” 

“Then what should you say, I wonder, if 1 was 
to tell you that this five hundred a year, certato,! 
no more than the sixth part of what this young 
lady will have, in all human probability? Wit 
do you say to that, my good man !” 

“What would I say to it? Oh! my cea 
Sarah, Iam afraid that I should say it was t 
much—too much for us to hope that we could have 
any thing to do with it. But, nevertheless, ™y 
dear, I should like, if you please, to hear every 
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thing about is. That, you know, can do no harm 
to any one.” 

« No, Mr. Roberts, I should think not. I have 
taken care, sit, to know and to understand every 
hing in the least degree important, about this 
young lady and her fortune. She has five hun- 
jred per annum, at present, Mr. Roberts, four of 

which her father has arranged for her, poor, young, 
rere thing! shall be paid for her actommo- 
dation in any family where she may happen to re- 
sde. The fifth hundred will be left in her own 
jands for dress, washing, travelling, doctors’ bills 
and other incidental expenses.” 

“Bless my soul, Sarah! What a wonderful 
woman you are, to be sure!’ exclaimed Mr. Rod- 
ets, ina burst of genuine admiration. ‘ Not one 
single thing, as you truly say, but what you have 
contrived to find out—this is, I mean, not any sin- 
cle thing that signifies. Now all thai about the 
washing and the doctors’ bills is so really impor- 
tant, and puts every thing on such a clear footing, 
that it is worth almost any money in a business of 
this kind.” 

«She would be an excellent match for Edward, 
and highly creditable to us, no doubt, nor much 
doubt either, in my opinion, that if she does come 
tolive with ns, the thing will take place. I know 
what Edward is, and that if he is allowed to make 
the best and the most of himself, by our contriving 
tolet him have money enough to dress decently, 
and now and then to show off his beautiful figure 
on horseback, the girl will be no more able to re- 
sst him than you were able to resist me, Mr. Rob- 
erts, I know Edward, and, indeed, for that mat- 
ter, [know myself too, and that what I may have 
lost in youthful looks since I was the beauty of 
Fulham, [ have gained in knowledge of the world. 
Between you and I, Mr. Roberts, it would be ra- 
thera remarkable thing if a young girl like Ber- 
tha Harrington could live in the house with Ed- 
ward, and his mother into the bargain, and leave 
inany other way than as his wife. But of course, 
my dear, you must not say a word about the mar- 
riage, just at present; not even to Edward himself, 
remember. ‘The first object must be onr getting 
her to become a member of our family. This is 
tll we have to think about now.” 

Mr. Roberts paused for several seconds after 
she had ceased to speak, as if fearful of losing a 
sjllable, and then exclaimed, “ Mrs. Roberts, if 
jou do really manage to get this high young lady 
'o lodge and board in our family, I shall truly think, 
ind truly say, to the very last hour of my life, that 
you ARF one of the cleverest women, if not the 
very cleverest, that ever lived. Such a boarder as 
that, Mrs, Roberts, would be the saving of us.” 

“Such a boarder! For goodnesssake, sir, leave 
of that horrid vulgar phrase. A boarder, indeed! 
I do really believe that if all preliminaries were 
‘ctually settled, and the day fixed on which this 
‘car young creature was to enter our house as a 
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member of our family, Lady Moreton and Lady 
Forton would both feel so dreadfully disgusted at 
the word boarder, that the whole negociation 
would be broken off.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” cried Mr. Rob- 
erts. “ You must gag me, you must indeed.” 

‘Mr. Roberts,” replied his lady, with a degree 
of dignity that to do her offended husband justice 
he really felt from head to foot—* Mr. Roberts, it 
will not do for any body in the situation in society 
which my husband ought to fill, and, indeed, must 
fill, it will not do for him, sir, to live with a gag 
upon his mouth. But if you really wish not to un- 
do every thing that I have done, you wi!l be pleased 
to speak of this young lady as a beloved guest. 
Her name is Bertha, Mr. Roberts, and we may, 
and indeed we must, all cal! her Bertha, for unless 
we immediately assume this sort of style with her, 
our position in society will be altogether lost, and 
I would not give a farthing for Edward’s chance of 
marrying her, or for our two poor girls’ chance of 
marrying any body. What becomes of the advan- 
tage of our intimacy with all her titled relations, 
if every body that sees her with us is to be told 
that she is our boarder? Answer me only that 
one question, Mr. Roberts, if you please.” 

“My dear, I can’t answer you,” replied Mr. 
Roberts. ‘Noman, I will venture to say, could 
answer such a woman as you are, in any words 
having the appearance of sense in them, unless 
they agreed with every word vou said. There is 
one thing, however, that I will say, because in that 
nobody can contradict me—I will say that though 
I often talk like a fool, there was once in my life 
I acted like a wise man, and that was when I mar- 
ried you, my dear. I hope nobody will put a gag 
on me when I want to say that.” 

Mrs. Roberts acknowledged this civility by a 
bow, and a smile, and then went on to explain her 
intentions for the future. * As soon as this matter 
is settled, Roberts, I shall be for leaving Paris and 
going to Baden-Baden. For there would be some- 
thing extremely disagreeable in having Lady More- 
ton and Lady Forton for ever spying to find out 
whether Edward was beginning to be attentive to 
her, and all sorts of curious peeping besides; and, 
in the next place, Roberts, it is quite as well after 
we leave Paris that you should call her your ward. 
This sounds respectable in every way, and when 
there are no people near who are likely to know 
much about her, or to ask any troublesome ques- 
tions, there cannot possibly be any objection to it. 
But, let us be where we will, Mr. Roberts, don’t, 
for mercy’s sake, go about talking of our having 
engaged a young lady to come and board with 
us.” 

“No, my dear, I will not,” replied Mr. Roberts, 
with the unmistakeable air of being very much in 
earnest. ‘“ You may quite and entirely depend 
that I will not. For I now see as plain as possible 
that it does not sound as it ought to, and I ought to 













































be thankful for always having one near me who 
can so well set me right when.I am wrong. But 
do tell me one thing more, my dear, will you? 
Did her ladyship, downright and bond fide, as we 
say, did she bond fide propose that this rich young 
Jady, her niece, should come and live with us!” 

Although Mrs. Roberts was at that moment in a 
very particularly good humor, she could not prevent 
a slight degree of scorn from showing itself both in 
her look and manner, as she prepared to reply to 
this question. She had, however, not the least in- 
clination to quarrel with Mr. Roberts, quite the 
contrary, and she therefore conquered her feelings 
sufficiently to answer without any appearance of 
rudeness. 

“ No, sir, she did not; and to tell you the truth, 
my poor dear Mr. Roberts,” she added, after paus- 
ing a moment, “to tell you the truth, my dear, I 
certainly think that if she had, I must in justice to 
myself have refused her flatly, however well I 
might like the arrangement if brought about in a 
proper, ladylike manner, But for Lady Moreton 
to have addressed such a proposal to me, would 
have been taking a most unwarrantable liberty—a 
liberty which I truly believe she would not have 
ventured to take with me for any consideration 
that could be offered her.” 

“ Now, then, my dear love, 1 must beg you to 
have the kindness to explain all this to me,” re- 
plied Mr. Roberts, looking, as he felt, poor man, 
most completely out of his depth. ‘I cannot com- 
prehend why her ladyship should be afraid of pay- 
ing you such a very flattering compliment.” 

“A compliment, indeed! But it is no good to 
be vexed at such nonsense. Now don’t fancy I am 
angry, Mr. Roberts; I do assure you I am not; 
only it is impossible to help being surprised at such 
very odd notions. ‘The truth I suspect is, my dear, 
that you do not yet quite appreciate the place ] hold 
in society. It is not merely the being this man’s 
wife, or another man’s wife, which settles this 
point for one. It may be so indeed when the wo- 
man is a mere ordinary sort of character, with no 
particular abilities to distinguish her from the rest 
of the world; but I should have thought, Roberts, 
that you had known me well enough by this time 
to be aware that I lay claim to other sorts of dis- 
tinction beside that of being your wife my dear.” 

“To be sure, Mrs. Roberts, I do know it, and I 
don’t see very well how [ could help knowing it,” 
he replied, with the very least twinkle of a smile 
in his eyes; ‘ but spite of that, I don’t quite catch 
the reason why your dear friend, Lady Moreton, 
should be so terribly afraid to speak to you, espe- 
cially when what she had got to say was so very 
agreeable.” 


{In our next number we will inform our readers of the further progress of this interesting family.} 
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“It is quite in vain, my dear friend,” return 
Mrs. Roberts with a sigh, “ totally and entire! vi i. 

vain, to attempt making you comprehend a 

little niceties of high- bead manners and of high, bred 
people. Lady Moreton’s proposing tome that } 
niece should come and make part of my family, 
would be something absolutely insulting. No, ¢, 
if we do make up our minds to think such a thin ; 
desirable, the only possible way in which it can fe 
brought about will be by my offering to do the 
this great and most important service as a fri: nd ; 
confessing, however, frankly, at the same timp 
that one great reason for my doing so, indepen hea 
of my affection for them, arises fem MY wish of 
securing for my own dear girls so eligible a coy 
panion. This is the way, sir, in which these sort 
of things are always done among real ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

* Yes, to be sure, my dear, I see it all now.” 
replied Mr. Roberts, laughing. “ Do it exactly ip 
your own way, and then, of course, I know it will 
be well done.” 

“That is all that I ever wish or desire, my dear 
Mr. Roberts,” said she, with a pleasant good-hu- 
mored smile, “and depend upon it I will set about 
the negociation with all convenient speed, and i: 
nobody interferes with me, I don’t feel the leas 
doubt but that I shall bring it to a favorable tern 
nation. Meanwhile, my dear, I must trouble you 
to give me another check for a hundred pounds. 
There are a good many little things that dear Ei. 
ward and the girls cannot do any longer without, 
besides several small housekeeping bills that the 
people neglected to send in last week. Here's your 
check-book, dear, and here’s the pen and ink.” 

** Why, my dear Mrs. Roberts, this is the seventh, 
It is, upon my word and honor, Mrs. Roberts, this 
is the seventh hundred I have drawn for since we 
left London,” replied the frightened husband. | 
can’t bear to refuse you, as long as I know there is 
any money left. But, upon my word and honor, 
we must not go on so,” 

“ And pray, sir, what have I been saying to you 
for the last hour? Have I not been showing you 
as plain as that the sun is in the heaven, that | ¢o 
not mean to go on in this way; or, in other words, 
that what I do mean is to make your poor little i- 
come half as much again as it isat present? [lav 
you understood me, Mr. Roberts, or have you not!” 
said his wife with some appearance of disples- 
sure. 

Mr. Roberts sighed ; but he took up the pen, (i 
with it as he had been desired to do, and only s# 
as he presented the check to his lady, “1 hope, ™y 
dear, that it won’t be inconvenient to my lady ‘ 
let the young heiress come to us immediately.” 





Fine sense, and exalted sense, are not half so 
valuable as common sense. There are forty men 
of wit for one man of sense; and he that will 


carry nothing about him but gold, will be eve" 
day at a loss for ready change. 
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“TOUCH US GENTLY, 


—A THRILLING INCIDENT. 43 


TIME.” 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


rus beautifal prayer must have been breathed by Barry Cornwall's heart, while sitting at his quiet fireside, looking in the face 
of his sweet wifs, and rocking the cradle of his “ golden-tressed Adelaide.” 


Touch us gently, Time: 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
fHlusband, wife, and children three ; 
One is lost—an angel fled 
To the azure overhead ! 


A THRILLING 


The following graphic and thrilling sketch of 
yn incident which occurred some years since at 
the Natural Bridge in Virginia, comprises a pas- 
age in a lecture on Genius, delivered by the cele- 
brated Exrnxv Burritt, the learned Blacksmith. 


The scene opens with a view of the great Natu- 
ral Bridge, in Virginia. There are three or four 
lads standing in the channel below, looking up 
with awe to the vast arch of unhewn rocks, which 
the Almighty bridged over these everlasting abut- 
ments “when the morning stars sang together.” 
The little piece of sky spanning those immeasurable 
piers, is full of stars, although it is mid-day. It is 
almost five hundred feet from where they stand, up 
those perpendicular bulwarks of lime-stone, to the 
key rock of that vast arch, which appears to them 
the sizeof a man’s hand. ‘The silence of death is 
rendered more impressive by the little stream that 
‘ills from rock to rock down the channel. The 
sun is darkened, and the boys have unconsciously 
uncovered their heads as if standing in the presence 
chamber of the majesty of the whole earth. At 
ast this feeling begins to wear away; they begin 
to look around them. ‘They see the names of hun- 
dreds cut in the lime stone abutments. A new feel- 
ing comes over their young hearts, and their knives 
ire in hands in an instant. “ What man hasdone, 
man can do,” is their watchword, while they draw 
tiemselves and carve their names a foot above 
those of a hundred full grown men who had been 
‘here before them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of physical 
exertion except one, whose example illustrates per- 
fectly the forgotton truth, that there is no royal 
taal to intellectual eminence. This ambitious 
youth sees a name just above his reach, a name 
‘nat will be green in the memory of the worlds 
when those of Alexander and Cesar and Bona- 
arte shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of 
Washington. Before he marched with Braddock 
‘othe fatal field, he had been there and left his 
tame a foot above all his predecessors. It was a 


Touch us gently, Time: 

We've not proud nor soaring wings; 
Our ambition, ovr content, 

Lies in little things, 
Humble voyagers are we, 
O’er life’s dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 


x INCIDENT. 


giorious thought of the boy, to write his name side 
by side with the great father of his country. He 
grasps his knife with a firmer hand; and clinging 
to a little jutting crag, he cuts again into the lime- 
stone, about a foot above where he stands; he then 
reaches up and cuts another for his hands. It isa 
dangerous adventure: but as lie puts his feet and 
hands into those gains, and draws himself up care- 
fully to his full length; he finds himself a foot 
above every name chronicled in that mighty wall. 
While his companions are regarding him with con- 
cern and admiration, he cuts his name in rude capi- 
tals, large and deep, into the flinty album. His 
knife is still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, 
and a new created aspiration in his heart. 

Again he cuts another niche, and again he cuts 
his name in larger capitals. This is not enough. 
Heedless of the entreaties of his companions, he 
cuts and climbs again. ‘The gradations of his as- 
cending scale grow wider apart. He measures his 
length at every gain he cuts. The voices of his 
friends wax weaker and weaker, till their words 
are finally lost on his ear. He now for the first 
time casts a look beneath him. Had that glance 
lasted a moment, that moment would have been his 
last. He clings with a convulsive shudder to his 
little niche in the rock. 
almost certain fall. He is faint with severe exer- 
tion, and trembling from the sudden view of the 
destruction to which he is exposed. His knife is 
worn half way to the haft. He can hear the voices, 
but not the words of his terror-stricken companions 
below. Whata moment! What a meagre chance 
to escape destruction !—There is no retracing his 
steps. It is impossible to put his hands into the 
same niche with his feet, and retain his slender 


An awful abyss awaits his 


hold a moment. His companions instantly perceive 
this new and fearful dilemma, and await his fall 
with emotions that freeze their young blood. He 
is too high, too faint, to ask for his father and mo- 
ther, his brothers and sisters, to come and witness 
or avert his destruction. But one of his companions 
anticipates his desire. Swift as the winds he 
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bounds down the channel, and the situation of the 
fated boy is told upon his father’s hearth-stone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on; and 
there are hundreds standing on the bridge above, 
al] holding their breath, and awaiting the fearful 
catastrophe. ‘The poor boy hears the hum of new 
and numerous voices both above and below. He 
can just distinguish the tones of his father, who is 
shouting with all the energy of despair, “ William ! 
—William! Don’t look down! Your mother 
and Henry and Harriet, are all here praying for 
you! Don’t look down! Keep your eye towards 
the top!’ The boy didn’t look down. His eye is 
fixed like a flint towards Heaven, and his young 
heart on Him who reigns there. He grasps again 
his knife. He cuts another niche, and another 
foot is added to the hundreds that remove him from 
the reach of haman help below! How anxiously 
he selects the softest place in that vast pier! How 
he avoids every flinty grain! How he economizes 
his physical powers—resting a moment at each, 
acain he cuts. How every motion is watched from 
below. There stands his father, mother, brother 
and sister, on the very spot where, if he falls, he 
will not fall alone. 

The sun is now half-way down the west. The 
lad has made fi'ty additional nitches in that mighty 
wall, and now finds himself directly under the mid- 
dle of that vast arch of rocks, earth and trees. He 
must cut his way ina new direction, to get from 
under thisoverhanging mountain. The inspiration 
of hope is dying away in his bosom; its vital heart 
is fed by increased shouts of hundreds perched upon 
cliffs and trees, and others who stand with ropes in 
their hands on the bridge above, or with ladders 
below, fifty gains more rust be cut before the long- 
est rope can reach him. His wasting blade strikes 


THE 





Tuoo hast a mounful voice, oh, Winter Wind! 
A mournful voice, and dirge-like melody. 

Kind Charity smiles sweetly through her tears 
As with thy wailing song thou lingerest by. 
There is a pleading sadness in thy moan, 

As with thy wing thou beatest at the door, 

Or shak’st the shutters wit': the thrillipg tones 
Of wild and startling minstrelsy of yore. 

Oh, mournful are thy stories, Winter Wind! 
And few there be that love thy truthful lay— 
Wild Fiction better suits the general mind— 
The Viol pleases bestthe young and gay ; 

And Wealth and Pleasure, in their halis of state, 
Are inaccessible to tale of thine; 

Yet still thou p'eadest ever at the gate, 

By Mercy mission'd in a cause divine. 

The happy do not heed thee—but the poor, 

The lonely widow, and the orphan child, 

The drunkards wife, oh Got, remember ier! 
The silent mourner, and the weeper wild; 

These listen to thy voice, and sadly blend 

Their voice of sorrow with thy mournful lay. 
Oh, sadder words than romance ever dream‘d 
Compose the burden of thy minstrelsy — 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
WINTER 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 
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again into the limestone. The boy is emer, 


painfully, foot by foot, from under that lofty ares 


Spliced ropes are ready in the hands of those »». 
are leaning over the outer edge of the eal 
Two minutes more and all will be over. Tis. 
blade is worn to the last half inch—The boy's } 


reels; his eyes are starting from thei 


his last hope is dying in his heart; his life pos 
That nich: 


hang upon the next gain he cuts. 
his last. At the last faint gash he make 
falls from his nerveless hand, and ringin 
precipice, fallsat his mother’s feet. Ani 
groan of despair runs like a death-kue 
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the channel belovy, and all is still as the grave, 


At the height of nearly three hundred feet, 


i 


devoted boy lifts his hopeless heart and clo: 
eyes to commend his soul to God. °Tis but a ; 
ment—there !—one foot swings off !—he is res 
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—trembling—toppling over eternity! 
shout falls on his ear from above! 


The man w 


is lying with half his length over the bridge }s 
caught a glimpse of the boys head and show! 
Quick as thought the noosed rope is within rte: 


of the sinking youth. 


No one breathes. 


Wit 


faint, convulsive effort the swooning boy drops 


arms into the noose. 
and with the words, God! and mother! 


WI 


spere 


Darkness comes over hin, 


on his lips, just loud enough to be heard in heaven, 
the tightening rope lifts him out of his last sha! 


niche. 


Not a lip moves while he is dangling ov: 


fearful abyss; but when a sturdy Virgin 
down and draws up the lad, and holds 
his arms before the tearful, breathless 


such shouting, such leaping, and weeping for ) 
never greeted the ear of human being so recoverec 


from the yawning gulf of eternity. 
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WIND. 





Moans of the perishing, who, all life Jong, 
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Have bied beneath misfortune’s cruel sway ; 
Who might have won the meed of wealth, or fam 


Had one Samaritan come by that way. 
Oh, many lie beneath the crushing weight 
Of poverty, of scorn, perchance of crime ; 


Who, raised and cheer'd by one kind hearted friend 
Had won the proudest heights the soul can climb 


Oh, bitter voices mingle in thy strain, 
For bitter is the voice of that depair 


Which “ill not plead to man, and has net faith 


To offer to the Merciful one prayer. 
Oh. painful are thy subbing cadences, 
The sighing of the wholly desolate, 


In whose cold hearts the last dear bud of joy 


Lies crush'd and wither'd by a cruel fate. 


Ah, Winter Wind! thou hast a mournful voice 


Of mingled shrieks and wailings, sighs and moans 
The poor and wretched understand thy song, 
And feel, ah, keenty feel, thy piercing tones. 
And still thou pleadest at the rich man’s door, 


Presenting every suffering creature's pray 
Still saying, Mercy loves the merciful, 


But let the hard and haughty heart beware. 
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VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF THE DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The following interesting narrative of a visit to 
the grave of the Dairyman’s Daughter, is by the 
deeply lamented Rev. Samuel H. Stearns, for a 
season the beloved pastor of the Old South Church, 
in this city. Whatever relates to the remarkable 
narrative of which she is the subject, will be read, 
to the latest day, with the greatest interest.— Bos- 
ton Zion’s Herald. 


“London, July 16, 1836. 


The Isle of Wight is every where cultivated in 
the highest degree, and this part especially is cov- 
ered with neat cottages and gardens, with rich 
farm-houses and wheat fields all enclosed with beau- 
tiful green hedges, and rising into broad, swelling 
hills, and then sweeping away into rich, verdant val- 
leys; it looks more like a paradise than an earthly 
abode of trial and sorrow and toil. We rode on, or 
through this beautiful garden, regaled with fragrance 
and music and loveliness, six miles, till we came to 
the village of Arreton. Just by the old church, I 
told the boy to stop and stand by the pony, while I 
walked up to the church yard, Instantly some half 
dozen little white haired boys and girls rushed out 
of the neighboring cottages, and ran to open the 
church yard gate, vieing with each other in their 
attentions to the stranger, hoping, I suppose, to se- 
cure his notice in return, and to receive a penny. 
A very little boy, epparently more intelligent then 
the rest, was foremost, and instantly throwing his 
arms around a plain monumental slab, * Elere lies 
the Dairyman’s Daughter, sir,’ he exclaimed,— 
‘and here’s her sister,’ exclaimed half a dozen 
voices at once,— and here’s her brother, and here’s 
her father and mother, and that’s her grandmother.’ 
I felt that I was on hallowed ground, ¢ just by the 
verge of heaven,’ and would have been glad to 
have been alone, to indulge my feelings in silence 
and without interruption. 

It was early morning,—the dew still lay upon 
the grass, and its drops were sparkling in the sun. 
We stood upon the north side of the venerable old 
church, which threw its shade just far enough to 
embrace in its shadow the few graves around us, 
and to cast a soft, transparent veil over the resting 
place of the sainted * Daughter,” and her happy 
family. To secure silence and disguise my feel- 
ings, I took my pencil and began to copy the in- 
scription: * T’o the memory of Elizabeth Waldron, 
‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ who died May 30th, 
1301, aged 31 years. ‘She being dead yet speak- 
eth”? &c.,—a long inscription which I did not 
copy. By the side of her’s is a smaller monument, 
“Sacred to the memory of Hannah, daughter of 
Elizabeth and William Waldron, who departed 
this life Jan. 14th, 1800, in the 27th year of her 
age.” There were no monuments, but simple 
mounds of earth to indicate where the rest of the 
family repose. Though it was a quiet and retired 
Place, the spot upon which we stood was much foot- 
Worn, and evinced that though the humble daughter 


of a poor dairyman has slumbered here, in silence, 
for more than thirty years, her grave is not unknown, 
forgotten or unnoticed. “And do strangers often 
visit this spot?”? asked I. great 
many.” ‘ And why, do you think, they come here 
to see this grave? 


“QO yes, sir, a 


It is because Elizabeth was so 
good, and died so happy,—is it not!’ So taking 
this for my text, I preached to my little audience a 
short sermon, and then dropping a penny or two 
into the hand of him who “did outrun” the others, 
and “ was first at the sepulchre,” I bid them good 
bye and turned away, “ But where,” I called, re- 
collecting myself, “where did the Dairyman’s 
Daughter live ?” 
—that is ‘ the way.’’ 


* Out there, sir, on hill common, 

; 

Seating myself again in the gig,I bade my guide 
take the direction of hill common. We rode down 
a narrow valley and over a smal] stream, and then 
up a long, swelling, gently ascending hill, which 
became more and more like a broad plain. Along 
its sides and on its top were several neat cottages 
and all the way beautiful hedges and fields. I 
could not but recollect, that by this very path a 
funeral procession had once and again wound, 
slowly and sadly and quietly, and with heavenly 
hopes, to the old church and church yard which I 
had just left. I looked back and saw both the 
church and church yard, and the little surrounding 
village,—all still visible among the venerable old 
trees, which partly overshadowed and obscured 
them. I looked around me,—and looked onward, 
and seemed to see that same procession moving 
down the road, and I caught at once their thoughts 
and feelings,—and all the vision of that scene was, 
for the moment, a distinct reality. About a mile 
and a half from the church I saw a pretty, white- 
washed cottage, surrounded by well kept fields, 
and a small garden, and shaded with trees. I could 
not but recognise it as the very place where the 
dairyman and his daughter once lived. 

As I alighted from my gig, and stepped over the 
stile, and moved toward this attractive dwelling, a 
blooming young girl of perhaps seventeen or eigh- 
teen years, and of simple rustic manners, came out 
to open the wicket gate. 
of the dairyman’s daughter?” I inquiried. 


* Was this the residence 
- Yes, 
sir; my grandmother lives here now, the widow of 
Elizabeth’s brother,—walk in, sir, and I will eall 


9 


her.” Directly as [ entered the cottage, a sorrow- 
ful-looking, broken-spirited, care-worn old woman 
made her appearance, courtesying very humbly, 
and seeming ready to answer any inquiries which 
I might be pleased to make. ‘Good morning, 
ma’am,”’ I said,—* I have called to see the place 
where the Dairyman’s Daughter lived; this is the 
place, is it ma’am!” “ Yes, sir, this is the place ; 
she lived here with her father and mother. My 
husband was her brother,—poor, dear man; he suf: 
fered every thing almost before he died. But he is 
gone, sir, and they have all gone, and we must go 


soon ;” and she sighed bitterly. 
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A few kind, calm words, however, seemed to 
compose her and give her assurance; and then she 
related to me all the particulars of the family, 
which she supposed might be interesting to a 
stranger. There is one brother, Robert, still living, 
who resides at Newport, and who is not, I suppose, 
in a very prosperous condition. The widow of 
William, who now occupies the cottage, has a 
daughter and grand-daughter living with her, and, I 
think, her daughter’s husband. They still depend 
on the dairy for subsistence, and have two cows 
and five acres of land. I cannot tell you why it 
was, but I stood and looked over the hedge and 
gazed on those cows with indescribable interest. 
The daughter and grand-daughter were engaged 
that morning in managing their little dairy, and 
were making butter. 

If I had leisure, I could give you, from memory, 
an exact drawing of the cottage and yards and 
gardens around it,—but I must defer this till, if it 
pleases God, I am permitted to see you, and sit 
and talk with you again by the family fireside, and 
under the paternal roof. Every thing about the 
cottage was neat asa dairy room. On my right, 
as I sat opposite the open door, was the fire place, 
filled with fresh boughs and evergreens,—over it 
was suspended an engraved portrait of Rev. Leigh 
Richmond,—‘ the dear, good man, if ever there 
was one,’ as the old lady called him. Ona small 
table behind me, with two or three other books lay 
a Bible. As I turned around and caught a glimpse 
of it, | said instantly, and I know not why, ‘is 
that Elizabeth’s Bible?” ‘Yes, sir, that is her 
Bible, and there,’ opening and bringing it to me to 
look at, ‘there is her name written by her own 
hand, the only specimen of her handwriting which 
we have.” ‘And does this staircase,’ said I, 
pointing to a door and flight of stairs on my left, in 
a corner of the room, ‘lead to her chamber—and 
may I walk up” ‘ Yes, sir,—O yes, sir,—but vou 
will find it in much disorder. We have had a ma- 
son at work there, but you may look up.’ 

I ascended the stairs and looked around. J could 
not tell what the mason had done, or was doing, 
but it was just the chamber which is described in 
the Tract,* and looked as if its long since departed 
occupant had left it but yesterday. The walls 
were whitewashed, and the door was washed white. 
There was the window, the only window in the 
chamber,—and through which the setting sun had 
tooked in upon the dying child of heaven,—and 
there was her bed where she lay, and from which 
her spirit took its upward flight,—all just as you 
would imagine it. Before the cottage are two or 
three small elms, which the Tract, I think, has 
called a vine; but they answer very well to the 
description, and every thing is in exact accordance 
with the picture. 

Before I left the cottage, the good woman 
brought me an album, in which visiters, (if they 
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please,) inscribe their names. I ran it over, and 
among other familiar names, I observed, with 
thrill of delight, * Samuel Green, Boston, U. s > 
and ‘H. Humphrey, Amherst, Mass., U. s. Tt 
made me feel as if I were at home, and yet on 
doubly hallowed ground ; and I could not refy 
add my own humble name. 

As I was coming away, I could not but throw 
some pittance into the withered hand, and plucking 
a rose-bud from the garden hedge, and a white dai. 
sy from the ground, [ bade farewell to the widowe 
occupant of the dairyman’s cottage, and rode op 
with many ‘a lingering look behind,’ and a bosoyy 
swelling with emotion, to a spot scarcely second jp 
interest to this: to the place where lived anq 
preached, and prayed, and toiled, with delight, jn 
his Master’s service, that holy and beloved one, by 
whom the Dairyman’s daughter, ‘though dead, yer 
speaketh.’ 

About six miles further, and we came to Brad. 
ing. It isa small, compact town, closely built, and 
chiefly on one street, which winds through a nar. 
row, but fertile valley, and is terminated by a smal], 
pleasant harbor. Here I procured some refreshment 
for my pony and guide, and a breakfast for myself, 
and then walked out to see the church, church- 
yard and parsonage house, which were, for severa! 
years, the scene of labor, and the residence of Leigh 
Richmond,t who had a mind and a heart to give a 
charm to every thing with which it is associated. 
The church is a huge, old pile, of different styles 
of Gothic architecture, and built at different periods, 
The original is said to have been the oldest church 
on the island. It has a large square tower, and 
a clumsy quadrangular spire. It is built of stone, 
as all the old English churches are. It stands 
upon a pleasant eminence above the road, at the 
extremity of the town, and is surrounded by a 
large church-yard, thickly set with monuments of 
the dead. Among them, and just at the corner of 
the church, is the unpretending monument of * Lit- 
tle Jane, the Young Cottager ;’ and near it, in front 
of the parsonage, are the monuments from which 
little Jane learned her first lesson in Christian piety. 
Around her graveas around the Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter’s, the ground is all footworn, and the grass is 
down-trodden, seared and dead, beneath the steps 
of the frequent visiter. 

Immediately behind, and approached by a path 
leading directly through the church-yard, is the 
parsonage house. It is a brick building, of two 
stories high, and two rooms in front, resembling 4 
New England house, much more than any other 
which I have seen. On the right of the house 1s a 
beautiful and flourishing garden; directly in front 
is a yard or court, ornamented with a rich variety 
of flowers, and on the left is an enclosure, or ave- 
nue, like that on the east side of the old parsonace 
in Andover. All around, it is deeply shaded with 
venerable and verdant trees,—and before all, as ! 
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* Dairyman’s Daughter. 








+ Author of Dairyman’s Daughter. 
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have said, are the church-yard and church. It 
commands a fine view of the town, valley and 
neighboring hills, and the harbor. Indeed, it is 
one of the most simple, yet picturesque and inter- 
esting spots | have seen, in a country every where 
fmed for its natural scenery. But if we v@ould 
except the parsonage, there is nothing in the town 
which would strike me as peculiarly interesting. I 
could not help reflecting how the lovely mind of 
Leigh Richmond, viewing it from a lovely spot, 
could throw a fascination and a loveliness over a 
scene not otherwise particularly attractive. An- 
other mind might have resided here much longer, 
and few would have known, and still fewer would 
have admired the humble town and the valley of 
Brading. From a room in the parsonage, a piano 
was sending forth soft notes of sweet and subduing 
music, which might almost have been mistaken 
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KATE’S SOLILOQUY. 


for the breathings of Richmond’s spirit; and, en- 
chanted by the sound, the scene, the place, I lin- 
gered here, in unremembered musings, till I was in 
danger of spending the time allotted to my visit on 
the island, and of losing the proper opportunity of 
return. 

Turning from this enchanted place, and calling 
for my pony again, I drove hastily on to Benbridge, 
the extreme point of the island in this direction, 
and connected with Brading as a part of the same 
curate’s care. Passing out of Brading, I observed 
at a little distance from the road, a small cottage, 
which I had no difficulty in recognizing from des- 
cription, as the earthly home of ¢ Little Jane.’ Of 
my ride and of the place, | will attempt no descrip- 
tion; you will find all in Richmond’s 'Tract,—t The 
Memoir of the African Convert.’ It was delightful, 
it was charming, it was almost paradisaical.” 





Written for the 
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Penned on seeing the plate in the Oct. 
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Ladies’ Garland. 


SOLILOQUY. 
No. of the Garland—*“ Kate is Craz’d.” 


BY JAENETTE M. BROWNE. 
“Night! night! the lonely, the intense !”—how long to me it seems ; 
*Tis ever thus! ‘tis ever thus!—these wretched midnight dreams; 
They pall the joys that fain would cling around my spirit now,— 
They stamp their direful signets upon my youthful brow. 


Will he not come ?—will he not come? 


] hear a mocking tone, 


Which whispers me, the deep now claims him for its own: 
Far, far from mortal eye he lies ; beneath the pearly wave 
The youthful seaman gently sleeps within his coral grave. 


It tells me this ; 
Full well I know 


what reck ? 


I know that he is dead! 
the bitter, burning tears I’ve shed ; 


When waiting for his silvery voice in the still midnight hour, 
Such wild, strange thoughts come o’er me with overwhelming power. 


A vision flits across my brain,—’tis 


of that sad, sad day, 


When Willie left us for the brig that anchored in the bay. 
“ Our parting will be short,” he said; “ and lightly o’er the main 
The gallant barque will bear me, and safely back again.” 


He told me this, and then at last the farewell words were saic :— 

I saw him leave his native shore; on, on, the vessel sped. 

But hours, and days, and weeks pass’d on: long months at last roll’d by ; 
And none could tell me, when I ask’d, of that brig’s destiny. 


One long and weary year had fled ;—at Jength to me was brought 

A letter, but the tidings were with grief and madness fraught. 

I cannot tell the tale it told!—how throbs my burning brow! 

How reels my brain !—back ! spectre, back !—my heart is breaking now. 


I’ve gathered flowers for thee, Willie ;—I’ve twin'd them, and have wept 
To think thou wert so far at sea; 
I have a braided chain for thee, a fair and simple token, — 

A token that the heart is true,—that vow remains unbroken. 


and [ the wreath have kept. 


The moon smiles down upon me still, with her own silvery light; 
The stars are gleaming o’er me now, as guardian spirits bright. 
Hark! hark! did I not hear a voice upon the breezes play ? 

It is his own; sweet moon, good night! I must, I must away. 
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COME, COME AWAY —Gtexr. 


FROM GLEES FOR THE MILLION. 
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2. From toil, and the cares on which the day is closing, 
The hour of eve brings sweet reprieve, 
Oh! come, come away. 
Oh! come where love will smile on thee, 
And round its hearth will gladness be, 
And time fly merrily, 
Oh! come, come away. 


3. While sweet Philomel, the weary trav'ler cheering, 
With evening songs her note prolongs, 
Oh! come, come away. 


In answering songs of sympathy, 
We'll sing in tuneful harmony, 
Of Hope, Joy, Liberty. 

Oh! come, come away. 


4.° The bright day is gone ; the moon and stars appearing, 
With silver light illume the night, 
Oh! come, come away. 
Come, join your prayers with ours, address 
Kind Heaven, our peaceful home to bless 
With Health, Hope, Happiness. 
Oh! come, come away. 

















